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AUNT MAEGAEErS TEOUBLE. 



CHAPTER I. 



T SUPPOSE that, to be successful, one 
should see only one side of the object 
to be attained. At all events, I believe this 
to have been my sister Anna's case ; and 
she succeeded, if to gain what one strives for, 
be success. Now that I have written those 
words, they scarcely seem to convey my 
meaning. Perhaps I should have expressed 
it better, if I had written — ^but no ; let it 
stand as it is. 
The reverse of the medal has been my 
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stumbling-block through life. I have always 
allowed my imagination to busy itself too 
much with what might be said against, as 
well as for, any plan, purpose, or speech, of 
mine. But at this quiet twilight-time of 
my life, and in these pages which will not be 
read until the twilight shall have deepened 
into night, and the night — as I reverently 
hope — shall have brightened into the dawn 
of a heavenly day, I resolve to keep but one 
object in view, and to endeavour to attain it 
in all simplicity and single-mindedness. And 
this is my object, Lucy. I want you to 
know the true story of those who have gone 
before you, and who have nurtured your 
youth. The story of two women, who were 
once young, as you are now young; who 
lived, and loved, and suflfered, as you must 
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one day live, and love, and suffer. I have 
little hope that our warning beacon will 
avail to keep you from the rocks. The re- 
cords of our common humanity date back 
ages and ages beyond the days of my youth, 
Lucy — ^though I dare say your twelve-year- 
old imagination can hardly conceive a time 
when Aunt Margaret was young ! — and yet 
I never heard of a case in which one human 
being's heart-experience served to teach any 
but himself or herself. We are truly the 
" heirs of all the ages" in one sense. Science 
bequeathes its treasures of research and 
labour. Intellect stumbles, and wavers, and 



sometimes falls, but progresses, still pro- 
gresses. The pioneers of thought do good 
service ; and noble band after band, succeed- 
ing each other, have hewn out paths for us, 
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on which we travel contentedly, with scant 
gratitude to, or thought of, the hewers. But, 
in the science of Life, we must all begin for 
ourselves where our great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers began. Just as to-mor- 
row will bring with it the same sequence of 
morning, noon, and night, that dawned, and 
flamed, and faded, in Eden. Still, it will be 
well that you should one day know the truth 
of a family story which you are as yet too 
young thoroughly to understand. It will be 
well if it make you think gently and pitifully 
of the dead; if it help you to see that 
" nought's had, all's spent, if our desire be 
got without content;" and, above all, if it 
convince you that unless your desire be a 
worthy one, its attainment can assuredly 
never, never, bring content. 
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Your grandmotlier was my sister Anna; 
that sister of whom I have said that she 
succeeded in gaining what she strove for. 
You never saw her after you were an infant 
two years old, and I know not how I can make 
you picture to yourself my sister — ^the sister 
of pale, wrinkled, grey-haired Aunt Margaret 
— ^as a bright, handsome, brilliant girl, full 
of life, and with a wonderfully high and 
haughty spirit. She had dark brown eyes 
of my colour, but larger and brighter — eyes 
that flashed and sparkled, and sometimes 
shone with too fierce a lustre when she was 
excited or angry. She was somewhat shorter 
than I, but bore herself so erectly as to seem 
the taller of the two. There was a family 
likeness between us; but I was never a 
beauty, while Anna always was. We were 
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brought up together by a guardian ; for our 
parents died when I was five, and Anna 
three years old. Our father and mother 
were taken away by the same infectious 
fever within a fortnight of each other. I 
have been told — ^my remembrance of that 
time is too vague for me to speak of my own 
knowledge— that our mother died first, in 
delirium, all unconscious of the fond and 
faithful hand which clasped her to the last ; 
and that from that moment our father, who 
had kept up to tend and nurse her, drooped 
and sickened, and seemed to yield himself 
to death. What hurt him most, was, that 
she should not have recognised him at the 
end, nor said one word of farewell ; and I 
think the very last words he spoke were, 
" Phoebe will know me when I see her, now 1" 
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They used to say I was like him. Well! 
Our guardian came, and took us away from 
the desolate house, and we soon forgot our 
brief sorrow, and found a warm, soft nest to 
dwell in, two little unfledged innocents that 
we were, from whom the sheltering mother- 
wings had taken flight so soon, for ever. 

I have used the term " our guardian," for 
so he was truly and faithfully ; but I do not 
mean that he was ever legally appointed so ; 
nor, indeed, were we of importance enough to 
have a guardian appointed for us. We had 
no treasm'e, and needed no dragon to guard 
it; but God sent us a friend who, though 
there was nothing else to take care of, took 
care of us from pure love and compassion. 
He was the husband of my mother's half- 
sister, a woman many years older than my 
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mother, and he had known and loved both 
my parents. Childless themselves, he and 
his wife had often begged-half in jest, half 
in earnest — ^to have one of us little ones, to 
rear as their own. Anna was their favourite 
— as she was most people's — such a pretty 
plump thing as she was, with great eyes, and 
delicate rings of dark brown hair curling 
over her forehead ! But they would have 
been glad to take either of us. They have 
often told me that father used to say laugh- 
ingly, "Wait till I die, Jim, and I'll leave 
you one of them in my will." 

Poor father ! Mother was passionately 
eager to have a son, and had even, I believe, 
made a half-promise that, if ever a boy were 
bom to her, one of us inferior creatures 
should be transferred to the Gable House. 
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But I do not think that any number of 
brothers would have pushed us from our 
places in father's heart It was hoped at 
first that there might be some small provi- 
sion for us, when his affairs were finally 
wound up. No one expected that we could 
have much ; but his practice had been a 
large one, and he had lived simply, and had 
had no selfish expenses. However, beyond 
the small sum obtained by the sale of the 
furniture and books, we had literally no- 
thing. A country surgeon, if he be one of 
those good Samaritans to whom the sight 
of helpless suffering is the most effectual 
appeal that can be made, and who will not 
only prescribe the healing oil and cordial 
wine, but bestow them, if need be, is seldom 
rich. And my father was still young and 
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strong when the fever felled him. He 
looked not for death. How many of us do 
expect his coming, even though the journey 
have been long, and the road stretch far 
behind us ? Uncle Gough carried us home, 
Anna and me, in our little black frocks ; 
and Aunt Gough kissed us, and cried over 
us, and took us into her heart, and filled a 
mother's place to us, while she lived. 

I remember that, from the first, Anna 
was the more masterful of us two. What 
she desired, she desired so eagerly ; what 
she aimed at, even in our childish days, 
she pursued with so blind a vehemence of 
passion; that weaker wills unconsciously 
drew aside, and ceased from offering any 
obstacle to her course. It was bad for Anna, 
this yielding on the part of those around 
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her. I have sometimes thought, that if our 
parents had lived, Amia and others might 
have been spared the bitter sorrows which 
afterwards wrecked more than one life. 
And yet the expression of that thought 
seems so like a reproach to the memory of 
the beloved guardians of our youth, that I 
cannot bear to say so. But the fault, if 
fault there were, lay in the excessive tender- 
ness of aunt and uncle Gough. They had 
so resolved that the orphans should never 
miss the sweetness of a mother's love, should 
never feel, even for an instant, the chill of 
orphanhood and strangeness in their new 
home, that they shrank from the remotest 
semblance of harshness, and wielded their 
authority with a gentleness which seemed 
almost feeble. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



rpHE new home that received us was de- 
lightful in its outward aspect. It was a 
very old building, and the good fortune or 
good taste of its successive occupants had 
preserved it almost in its original condition. 
I have never, in England, seen so perfect and 
picturesque a specimen of an ancient dwel- 
ling-house, except in the good old town of 
Shrewsbury. Uncle Gough's residence was, 
however, situated in a quite different quarter 
of England, in a smiling southern county, 
and within twenty miles of the sea. It was, 
I believe, the largest and was most certainly 
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the noblest-looking house in the little town 
of Willborough, and it stood in spacious 
grounds of its own. The lawn and gardens 
and orchards extended back a considerable 
distance; but the front of the house was 
quite near enough to the main street of the 
town for its numerous gables to be well seen 
from thence above the high brick walls which 
surrounded it; and the great old iron en- 
trance-gate gave to view the hall door, with 
its quaint overhanging porch and the stone 
benches within it on either side, whereon, in 
fine sunny weather, might often be seen a 
heap of children's books and toys, with, per- 
haps, a small straw hat or a crumpled sash, 
the whole zealously guarded by the tiniest, 
fieriest, uncanniest-looking black-and-tan ter- 
rier that was ever beheld. For this great 
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porch was Anna's favourite playing-place, and 
Vixen was her favourite playmate. The 
porch was a constant casus belli, — not be 
tween Anna and aunt Gough, for the dear 
soul would let the child have her way when 
she fancied her heart was set upon littering 
the stone benches and pursuing her pastimes 
in fuU view of aU the passers-by in the 
High-street. But old Stock, uncle*s factotum 
and absolute tyrant, strongly objected to 
what he called the unseemliness of poor 
Anna's selected haunt. He was a queer 
wooden-looking old man, whose real business 
was that of a gardener, but who seemed to 
fancy he had a sort of vested right in every 
inch of uncle Gough's territory which lay 
outside the thick panels of the hall door. 
Bevond that, into the house itself, he never 
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pushed his authority ; but once set your foot 
on the broad slab of stone under the en- 
trance-porch, and you entered the domains 
of King Stock, or, as we children used to call 
him when we came to the days of -^op's 
Fables, King Stork. Certainly that long- 
legged monarch himself could not have been 
more absolute, or more superbly indifferent 
to the inclinations of his subjects. Stock's 
highest word of praise was "seemly." I 
have heard him call the great snowy sea of 
apple blossoms in the orchard, flushed by a 
red sunset, " a seemly sight." In the same 
way, if Stock pronounced any person, place, 
or thing to be "unseemly," we all knew that 
he meant to convey a very strong expression 
of condemnation. I have sometimes thought 
he fancied the word to be scriptural, and to 
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cany with it a weight of solemnity beyond 
any mere mundane or usual phrase. How- 
ever that may have been, I know that he 
and Anna had many and many a battle 
about that unfortunate porch. "Why, Miss 
Anna," he would say, with slow utterance and 
wooden immovable face, " when youVe got 
the lam " — so he called the lawn — " and the 
gardens, and the srubbery, and the horchard, 
and the medders, for to play in, take what 
you likes and spile what you likes, whativer 
possesses you to come and litter and mess all 
over this here porch, with your pictur-books 
and your ties (toys) ? And that little scrat- 
ting beast of a Vixen, that I*d rayther 'ave 
'ad a dozen barn-door fowl on the gravel- 
drive this mornin', and the marks of her 
paws all over them stone benches ! 'Tisn't 
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seemly, I tell ye. Do what you likes in the 
house. There's more old rooms and passages 
in the top story nor you'd trot through on 
your small petitoes in a weeL But in this 
porch you shall not be ; for 'tis a imseemly 
thing, and there's an end." 

But there was by no means an end. Anna 
would stamp her small scarletnshod foot 
(children wore red morocco shoes in those 
days), and would knit her delicate baby eye- 
brows, and would throw herself furiously on 
the bench beside her treasures at the least 
hint of an attempt to remove them ; while 
Vixen would bark and snap, and dart for- 
ward with short spiteful leaps of defiance, and 
the two would be so shrill and shrewish that 
the fray generally ended in the child and the 
dog being left panting, but victorious, in 
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possession of the field Once only, old Stock 
— who never turned a hair, as the phrase goes, 
in these combats, but was outwardly as cool 
and unruffled as his small foe was flushed 
and dishevelled — adopted the extreme mea- 
sure of lifting up the refractory one, scream- 
ing with rage, in his arms, and carrying her 
deliberately to my uncle in the library for 
instant punishment ; while Vic, small of 
body, but great of spirit, hung on by her 
teeth to the calf of his leathern gaiter with 
all four legs oflf the ground at once. Ludicrous 
as the scene was, our kind guardians were so 
frightened by Anna's violence, and so unwil- 
ling to deny her the gratification of any wish, 
that Stock's appeal resulted in total defeat 
for him, and triumph and consolation for his 
enemy, in the shape of an orange and a 
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bright silver sixpence. Dear, dear uncle 
Gough ! How tender he was, how pitiful, 
how patient, with the helpless mother- 
less children he had taken to be as his 
own. 

From that day forth, Stock never sought 
to interfere with Anna's choice of a playing- 
place. I believe she was the only creature 
who, within the memory of men, had suc- 
cessfully fought Stock on his own territory ; 
and it might have been expected that he 
would be implacable against his pigmy con- 
queror. But it was not so. I believe he was 
afterwards doubly stem in asserting his 
authority against all the rest of the world, 
and I have an indistinct remembrance of 
uncle (Jough's having been obliged to yield 

up certain celery-bedsi which Stock chose to 
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disapprove of, as a peace-offering to his out- 
raged dignity. But I do not think Stock 
was more harsh with Anna after her victory 
than before. Indeed, I used to fancy that he 
almost liked her the better for it. On one 
occasion, I ventured to tread some little way 
in my sister's footsteps, emboldened by the 
success of her rebellion ; but .my audacity 
received so prompt and severe a check as 
effectually quenched any rising aspiration I 
might have had to do battle with "King 
Stork," presumptuous little minnow that I 
was! It happened in this wise. We had been 
racing and romping through the grounds all 
the morning of one bright summer day, and 
towards noon were thoroughly heated and 
weary. Nurse had carried off Anna, half 
(jross and whoje sleepy, for a nap before our 
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early dinner. I, being two years older, and 
not so delicate and easily tired as my sister, 
was left to follow my own devices until it 
should be time to wash and brush me for 
dinner. Under those circumstances, and 
while still undecided how to bestow myself 
during the next hour, my eye caught the 
broad island of shadow cast by the porch on 
the dazzling space of yellow gravel that lay 
glaring in the sunshine before the house. A 
graceful Virginia creeper hung lightly over 
the entrance, and the porch looked so deep 
and mysterious in its blackness of shade, that 
I thought of a certain cave in a wood that 
I had been told of in some fairy tale of 
surpassing interest, and the idea occurred to 
me how delightful it would be to play at 
being the enchanted maiden who was kept 
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prisoner by the wicked fairy, compelled to 
remain spell-bound and motionless in the 
cave until the handsomest prince in all the 
worid should come and touch her with a 
branch of the magic linden-tree, when she 
was to arise and marry the prince, and live 
happy ever after ! There was a great golden- 
blossomed laburnum on one side of the 
porch, and that would do very well for the 
Unden-tree, and would be much prettier. 
So off I ran in hot haste to the " wilderness" 
— as our play-room was significantly chris- 
tened — and returned flushed and happy to 
the porch, with my doll and a white woolly 
lamb on wheels, whereof the uninitiated 
could never, at first sight, distinguish the 
head firom the tail, much to my chagrin. 
Dolly was not so beautiful a work of ait as 
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your waxen baby, Lucy. She waa large and 
clumsy, cut out of wood, with crimBon-var- 
aished cheeks, and her hair conspicuously 
attached to her skull by a bright tin tack 
in the middle of the parting ; but she was 
very dear to my childish heart for all that, 
and, for a power of Protean versatility, and 
assumption of the most widely difiering 
characters, I would match her against the 
choicest and costliest puppets of France or 
Germany. Well ! I came back to the porch, 
carrying Dolly and Snowball Snowball, 
the woolly lamb, was an innovation, there 
being no auch character in the original story; 
but I constructed in my mind an episode 
showing how Snowball, in eDdeavouriQg to 
defend his beloved mistress, had incurred 
the wicked fairy's wrath, and had been con- 
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demned to share her captivity : so his 
presence in the cave was satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. I covered Dolly's head and 
shoulders with a pink silk scarf from my 
own neck, and immediately she became as 
magnificent and malignant a fairy as could 
be desired. Then I lay down on the cool 
stone bench, with my arms round Snow- 
ball's neck, and waited for Prince Golden- 
heart with his branch of linden. 

The shade and the silence, and my morn- 
ing's romp, combined to make me drowsy. 
I was just beginning to lose the sensation of 
Snowball's rough wool against my cheek, 
when a slow heavy step on the gravel out- 
side startled me into wakefulness, and I sat 
up very quietly and peered out under the 
hanging screen of Virginia creeper. Of 
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course it was old Stock. I haxl known his 
step at once. He was going towards the 
garden, and carried a heavy spade over his 
shoulder. The porch was so dark, and the 
outer sunlight so dazzling, that I think he 
would have passed by without seeing me, 
had it not been for poor Dolly, who, true 
to her present character of the malignant 
fairy, was the means of getting me into 
trouble. I had stuck her up to keep guard 
over us at the entrance of the cave, and the 
glories of her pink scarf attracted Stock's 
attention. "Hulloa!" said he, looking in 
upon me, with his gnarled brown hand 
shading his eyes ; " why, it's you, is it, Miss 
Margrit ?" He spoke very sternly, and 
stooped as if to take up Dolly. " 0, would 
you please not to touch her. Stock," said I, 



pleading eagerly ; " she is the fairy Malevola, 
and I am Rosabella, and nobody can come 
into the cave without a branch of the magic 

linden-tree, and " " Oho ! " growled 

Stock, interrupting my explanation, and 
ruthlessly lifting the fairy Malevola by one 
leg, so that she dangled helplessly upside 
down, with her dishevelled locks revealing 
her bald wooden block of a head, except 
just where the tin tack held them on ; 
" Oho ! YOU are agoin' to set me at defiance 
now, are you, Miss Margrit ? If nobody 
can't go into the cave, somebody shall come 
out on it ! Ain't you shamed to be flyin' in 
the faces of them a.8 Providence has been 
pleased to call into that condition of life ? 
Come along out this minute, you bad- 
behaved child." It so irritated me to see 
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him slowly swinging Dolly backwards and 
forwards as he spoke, with her poor bald 
head ignominiously exposed to view, and her 
black curls sweeping the gravel, that I was 
goaded into resistance. " Give me my doll 1" 
I cried, half astonished at my own audacity. 
She was no longer the fairy Malevola; 
there was no enchanted cave, no magic 
linden, no Prince Goldenheart. Ah, no. All 
that had vanished like a broken bubble. 
Stock had spoiled it all. But I clasped 
SnowbaJl tightly under one arm, and held 
out the other for Dolly with an imperious 
gesture. "I will have her!" "Who says 
shall and will ? " retorted Stock, with ex- 
asperating disregard of my demand. " You 
says shall and will, now; do you? Them 
ain't words for little children." "Dolly is 
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mine, not yours," said I, struggling to keep 
down my tears, and clutching Snowball; 
" she is mine, my very own, and you have 
no right to keep her from me." " No 
right ! " repeated Stock, aghast at the demon- 
stration — " no right ! " If I was to come 
down so fur as to reason with a babe and 
suckling, rd ask you what right you have to 
be a playing and — and a strayin' — ^in a place 
where you've been forbid for to play." Here 
he made a full stop ; but added, after an 
instant, and with his usual deliberation, 
" — or for to stray." The logic of this retort 
struck me more forcibly than any mere 
scolding could have done. It was true I had 
been forbidden to bring my toys into the 
porch; but, next minute, there came into 
my mind the remembrance of Anna's victory, 



and I felt Stock's argument to be unsound. 
" Anna," said I, eagerly, " Anna was let to 
come here yesterday, and she cut the gravel 
with her skipping-rope ; and if she has a 
right to be here, so have I." Stock turned 
his deep-set black eyes full upon me, and 
looked at me piercingly for a second or two. 
" Miss Margrit," said he at last, " don't you 
arguey. Argueyment ain't meant for women 
folks, much more babes and sucklings. No 
good didn't never come on it. What they've 
got to do, is, just to mind what's said to 
them, and do it. That's the law and the 
prophets. You come out of that porch this 
minute, or I'll spile this here wooden image 
for good an' all." He lifted his heavy spade, 
and made as though he would have cut 
Dolly in two with it, I do not believe now 
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that he would really have doae so, for, 
though a harsh and crabbed old man, he was 
not brutal. But my childish heart leaped 
with terror when I saw the murderous 
weapon suspended over the smiling and un- 
conscious Dolly ; and, with a scream, I 
darted forth, caught the doll in my arms, 
and rushed away across the lawn at the 
back of the house, never stopping until I 
had plunged into the thickest part of 
the shrubbery, where I flung myself sob- 
bing on the grass, and hugged my rescued 
treasure. 

More than sixty years have passed since 
that day when I so unsuccessfully emulated 
Anna — for I cannot have been much over 
seven years old — and yet every incident of it 
is far more vividly present to my mind than 
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when I was five-and-twenty. I can recall 
the bitter pungent taste of a spiky leaf from 
the old cedar-tree under which I lay, and 
the half-unconscious way in which I put it 
between my teeth, and pricked my lips with 
its sharp point. Ah, Lucy ! Since that day 
I have dreamed day-dreams in other en- 
chanted caves, and have been bound by 
stronger spells than the fairy Malevola's, and 
I have waited for Prince Goldenheart, as you 
will wait for him some day ; and instead of 
the handsomest youth in all the world, with 
a fragrant green bough in his hand, there 
has hobbled up old Stock with his spade, 
to crumble the whole beautiful vision into 
dust ! But then too, Lucy, I have never 
had the warmth of love and pity, and sym- 
pathy with suffering, quenched out of my 
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heart, and, after all, I ought to be a happy 
old woman. And so I am, my dear. So 
I am. 

We were happy in those days, if ever 
children were happy. As time went on, and 
we ceased to be mere babies, we were not 
allowed to mn wild about the grounds from 
morning to night But such tasks as were 
set us had no terrors, and few diflSculties. 
I fear that you of the rising generation will 
have but a mean opinion of Aunt Gough's 
educational powers, when I confess that I 
was turned eight years old before I could 
read with ease. But I had already worked 
several samplers, and could even stitch a 
shirt very creditably by that time. Anna's 
education began somewhat earlier, as was 
natural; for the two years* diflference be- 
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tween our ages enabled me to help her at 
first, in deciphering the mysteries of Great A 
and little b. Aunt Gough was a stanch 
church-woman. Every Sunday morning we 
were taken to the great femily pew, and 
were perched up side by side on two crim- 
son hassocks, placed on the seat ; and thus 
elevated, the brim of my hat just reached to 
the top of the pew. Anna, being smaller, 
was altogether invisible to the outside world, 
except when she stood up on her cushion 
during the psalms. There are scarcely any 
pews now-a-days. Everybody sits on a hard 
bench in full view of his or her neighbour. 
As it is certainly a much more uncomfortable 
state of things than the old fashion, let us 
hope it has some compensating spiritual 
advantages. 
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Anna and I liked going to church. It was 
not made terrible to our young imaginations, 
nor were we taught to think of religion as of 
a stem Medusa, whose contemplation turns 
the gazer into stone. As to giving us any 
portion of the Scriptures to learn by way of 
punishment, aunt Gough would have been 
shocked at the notion of such a thing. She 
did, indeed, consider it her duty to make 
us learn the Church Catechism, — ^which we 
didn't imderstand ; and she told us stories 
from the New Testament — which we did 
understand, and, moreover, delighted in. 
One great source of Sunday pleasure was the 
music. Our church possessed a very fine 
old organ ; and though our organist would 
not be considered very scientific in these 
days, he contrived to elicit from it its 
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mellowest tones and richest harmonies. He 
loved the grand old instrument, and thought 
more of his organ than of himself: which 
feeling — ^the self-forgetfulness of a true 
artist — communicated itself irresistibly 
to its hearers. Even we children were, 
conscious of a beauty in the psalms and 
voluntaries, beyond the mere sound. And 
I remember once saying to our guardian, 
" I do like to listen to Mr. Dixon, he plays 
so kindly." 

As we grew older, and were thought to 
have got beyond the range of dear aunt 
Gough's simple teaching, we were sent to a 
day-school in the town. Our schoolmistress, 
Miss Wokenham, was one of the tiniest 
women I ever saw. There was more than 
one child of eleven or twelve years old, in 

D 2 
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the school, who could look down on her from 
a superior height ; and our plump rosy 
cheeks, and round arms, would seem quite 
coarse and clumsy — rustic as the phrase was 
then, for everything redolent of health and 
vigour, as well as for what was in itself rough 
and unpolished — ^beside Miss Wokenham's 
fragile elfish form. She was not old, as I 
now reckon age — ^perhaps forty-five— but her 
antiquity was very venerable in my eyes 
then. Her hair was snowy white, but soft 
and shining, and wavy with natural curls; 
she had bright dark eyes, and an immensely 
wide mouth, filled, however, with a faultless 
set of teeth. Perhaps Miss Wokenham's 
attainments were really nothing very mar- 
vellous, but we all thought her a prodigy of 
lep^i^iing- And, indeed, making all due 
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allowance for the march of intellect in these 
days, I am inclined to believe that Miss 
Wokenham was mistress of some solid ac- 
quirements that one might seek for, vainly, 
among more showily accomplished gover- 
nesses. She had a competent knowledge of 
history and geography, and a turn for arith- 
metic that was quite surprising; she had 
even, it was whispered, dabbled a little in 
the mathematics ; and our parish clergyman, 
who had graduated at Cambridge, was wont 
to declare, that if Miss Wokenham had been 
a man, she would have made the wranglers 
of her year look to their laurels. But per- 
haps this was a figure of speech. At all 
events. Miss Wokenham herself used to de- 
clare it was ; and she was a most absolutely 
and uncompromisingly truthful human being. 
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If, as sometimes happened, a scholar thirst- 
ing for knowledge pushed her beyond her 
depth, she never hesitated for an instant to 
confess her ignorance. " I don't know, my 
dear," she would say, fixing her brave black 
eyes earnestly on the interrogator : " I don't 
know, but if it is to be kno¥ni, we'U find it 
out" And then she would reach down the 
lexicon, or the atlas, or whatever book of re- 
ference might be needed, and work side by 
side with her pupil, until the desired infor- 
mation was gained. This candour, far from 
weakening her influence over us, had so dia- 
metrically opposite an eflfect, that we were 
one and all ready to swear to the positive 
certainty of anything imparted to us by Miss 
Wokenham as a fact 

Under her tuition I and Anna were well 
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content to remain, until we were respectively 
seventeen and fifteen years old, with no more 
brilliant accomplishments than as much 
music as enabled us to rattle through a 
country dance or so, and a smattering of 
French imparted by a long-suflfering French- 
man named De Beauguet, whom we per- 
sisted in irreverently styling Old Bogie. 
Anna had a lovely fresh voice, and used 
to thrill all our hearts with some old 
Border ballad, or a canzonet by Mr. Haydn, 
as we sat round the fire in the winter 
twilight. I sang too, a little, but my voice 
had neither the power nor the charm of 
Anna's. 

Meanwhile, things went on pleasantly and 
peacefully at the Gable House. If time 
began to streak uncle Gough's hair with 
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snow, and to deepen a line here and there 
in my aunt's comely face, the change was so 
gradual that we did not notice it Perhaps 
old Stock altered as little as it was possible 
for any one to do, during a lapse of ten years. 
He had always seemed old since we had 
known him, so that was nothing new. He 
had always been bro¥ni-skinned, and stoop- 
ing, and wrinkled, and crabbed, and he was 
so still ; so thxit was nothing new. Poor old 
Stock ! He seemed to have but one plea- 
sure in life, unless his constant quarrels with 
every one around him afforded him gratifica- 
tion. His sole luxury was his pipe. He 
would sit by the kitchen fire of an evening, 
smoking his church-warden filled with the 
strongest tobacco that could be bought, and 
talking theology to the maids ; for Stock had 
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decided views about religion. I used to 
think, when I was a child, that they were 
quite peculiar to himself; but I have heard 
in subsequent years dogmas gravely promul- 
gated, which, barring the difference of gram- 
mar, might have emanated from old Stock 
himself 

Cook was the only one of the servants bold 
enough to tackle Stock on this, his strong 
point ; but even she frequently retired worsted 
from the conflict. "Well," she would say, 
taking refuge in generalities: "Tm sure I 
don't know, Mr. Stock, but I've allays 
believed as them as acted accordin' to 
their consciences was in the right way. 
There's more nor one road to heaven, you 
know." 

" Heaven !" Stock would repeat, with a 
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growl of contempt. " Much you knows about 
heaven !" 

"Deary me, bless us and save us, Mr. 
Stock ! I hopes I knows as much about 
heaven as you do, any way." 

** Tm one of the 'lect, I am," the old man 
would say : his face wooden as ever, and his 
utterance deliberate and weighty as with a 
Honso of al)solute conviction : " Fm all right. 
Thinvll bo mo and one or two more on us 
thon\ but thoroll be ^'a^y few on us — ixxry 
fow on Uv^'* 

I nnuon\lH>r tho curious speculations this 
kind of talk usihI to excite in my mind. I 
noYor for a n\omout Mio^•Oi^ that Stock was 
ri^«tht» but I used to wonder with the vague 
ouriwsity of a thoughtlul child how he would 
fiH^l when ho found sv> n\Hny u\oro people in 
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heaven than he expected, and whether he 
would be pleased or disappointed at not 
finding it reserved for the exclusive occupa- 
tion of himself and " one or two more on 



us." 
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CHAPTER III. 



A UNT and uncle Gough were neither rich 
nor grand people, though the Gable 
House was, as I have said, the noblest-look- 
ing dwelling in Willborough. The house was 
not my uncle's own property, but he held a 
long lease of it. It belonged to some great 
county magistrate: a baronet whose very 
name I have forgotten, though he was a 
mighty person in Willborough, and held 
property for miles around it. But socially 
speaking, he was as far removed from our 
household as if he had lived in Kamschatka. 
His steward, Mr. Lee, we knew slightly, and 
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saluted when we met him in the street on 
market-days; but he was so solemn and 
grand a person that he always chilled me 
into awe-struck silence, though he often con- 
descended to smile and speak to us girls as 
we grew up. Once he told uncle that Miss 
Anna had a monstrous sprightly air and a 
fine shape, and would turn all the young 
fellows' heads, by-and-by. "And did he 
say nothing of our sweet Madge?" asked 
my aunt, when the flattering words had been 
reported at home, and had been blushed and 
smiled at. Aunt Gough, dear tender-hearted 
soul, feared that I might feel slighted ; but, 
in truth, it had never occuiTed to me as pos- 
sible that the pompous Mr. Lee should have 
noticed or remembered me at alL " Well, 
well, well," said my uncle, as he drew me to 
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him with so sweet and fond a smile that I 
felt my eyes fill with tears, "I'm not sure 
that I want Mr. Lee to make pretty speeches 
about Madge. He can tell which of them 
has the brightest eyes ; of that he's a good 
enough judge, so don't think I want to rob 
you of your compliment, Anna. But if 
Madge won't turn heads, she'll creep into 
hearts; won't she, my dear?" He passed 
his hand softly over my hair as he spoke. I 
want to tell the truth, and I must confess 
that just for a moment I felt a sort of irri- 
table impatience at being told I should not 
turn heads. Why should I not turn heads, 
as well as another ? I half withdrew myself 
from the touch of the fatherly hand that was 
caressing me. But the little unworthy feel- 
ing passed directly, and in an instant I had 
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kissed my uncle, and we were all laughing 
together at Anna's assurance that she would 
begin to practise the turning process on Mr. 
Lee himself, the very next time she saw 
him. 

The opportunity was not long in coming, 
but I think Anna had forgotton her vow ; at 
any rate, I don't believe she tried to fulfil it. 
It was a fortnight after uncle had told us of 
Mr. Lee's compliment — on the next market- 
day but one — ^that my sister and I, coming 
homeward up the High-street, saw before us 
my uncle's tall figure, walking side by side 
with the portly Mr. Lee. They were talking 
earnestly together, and going at a much 
slower pace than we were, so we soon over- 
took them. The foot-pavement of the Will- 
borough High-street was very narrow : so 
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narrow that two persons walking abreast 
needed its whole width. We could not pass 
my uncle and Mr. Lee by stepping oflf the 
pavement, because on market-days the road- 
way was filled with country folk. Vendors 
of poultry, eggs, butter, fruit, and vegetables, 
stood all along the edge of the causeway. 
Great carts, piled with country produce, or 
laden with a ruddy-cheeked farmer s family, 
jolted ponderously along, the waggoner whip 
in hand steering his unwieldy horses amidst 
the crowd as well as he could ; and the docile 
brutes seeming to understand his uncouth 
gees, and woos, and wuts, with almost human 
intelligence. Now and again, a prosperous 
yeoman would ride by, his well-fed cob cha- 
fing and fretting at the enforced slowness of 
the pace. Then there were stout servant- 
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girls with heavy baskets, travelling pedlars 
hoarse with Tauntiog their wares, a blind 
fiddler or doleful ballad-singer, farm- 
labourers slow and bewildered of aspect, 
busy shopkeepers, whooping schoolboys, 
bai-king dogs, cackling hens, and I don't 
know what else. 

We came close behind my uncle and his 
companion, and had even walked some paces 
at their heels, before they were aware of our 
being near them. '* Yes, Mr. Gough," said 
the steward, with pompous emphasis, " so it 
is arranged. He will have the advantage 
of my name, position, and connection, and 
I think on the whole we may expect 
a fair start — a fair start. If a young 
man is put in the way of making a fair 
start, T consider it to be his own fault if 
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he does not — ^if he does not, in fact, start 
fair." 

"Quite so, quite so, Mr. Lee," returned 
our guardian, with a pleasant laugh. " And 
I make no doubt but the young gentleman 
will do you credit." 

Here Anna, raising herself on tip-toe, 
stretched her arm over uncle's shoulder and 
thrust a bunch of sweet herbs we had been 
buying for home use, under his nose. He 
and Mr. Lee stopped and turned round ; as 
they did so, a third gentleman who had 
been walking a little in advance of them, 
and whom we had not seen until now, 
stopped and turned round too, on hearing 
my uncle's exclamation. " What now ! " 
cried uncle, his face Ughting up into smiles, 
as it always did whenever he saw either of 
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us, "saucy Nanny! I might have known it 
was one of your pranks. Fie, Miss ! Ain't 
you ashamed ? Here's Mr. Lee blushing for 
you." 

I don't think Mr. Lee was blushing, but 
I know Anna was, and laughing too, and 
looking very pretty. Mr. Lee shook hands 
with us both, with much condescension ; and 
as we were blocking up the pathway, and 
were being hustled and pushed this way and 
that, uncle Gough bade us two walk on, and 
said : " Perhaps Mr. Lee and Mr. Horace 
will be good enough to come to the Gable 
House and see aunty, and give us the plea- 
sure of drinking a toast to Mr. Horace's 
success and prosperity, in our homely fashion, 
after dinner." Then the third gentleman, 

who had been in advance of them, was pre- 

E 2 
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sented to us by Mr. Lee, as " my sod Horace, 
young ladies;" and my uncle's invitation 
having been accepted, we all proceeded 
homeward. The two elders resumed their 
talk immediately, and chatted together all 
the way. But we young people walked shyly 
side by side in silence, until we reached the 
old iron gateway of the Gable House. 

That was the first time I ever saw Horace 
Lee. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TT is difficult for me now, to separate that 
first impression from my subsequent 
knowledge of Horace, but I am nearly sure 
that I liked him from the first, although he 
was shy and silent, and a little stiff perhaps. 
I remember, quite certainly, feeling pleased 
(though I should have been puzzled to say 
why), that the younger Mr. Lee was not 
very like his father. Just the colour of the 
bluish-grey eyes, and the crisp curliness of 
the hair, were alike in the two. But Horace 
had not his father's massive jaw and coarse 
mouth, and he had altogether a gentle wist- 
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ful kind of expression when his face was in 
repose, which I supposed he inherited fiom 
his dead mother. 

Uncle Goiigh stepped forward, and led 
the way beneath the porch of famous me- 
mory, and into the hall ; and we four, Anna 
and I and the two Mr. Lees, followed in a 
somewhat pell-mell fashion. But I noticed 
that when we came to the dining-room door, 
and my sister and I paused an instant, old 
Mr. Lee pushed on, in his pompous self- 
absorbed way, and entered before us ; and 
that a slight look of annoyance came across 
the young man's face as he drew back with 
a formal little bow, to allow us to pass. 
Dear aunt Gough was the soul of hospitality, 
and T believe if uncle had brought home 
half Willborough to dinner, she would have 
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felt no more regret than might be occa- 
sioned by anxiety lest they should not all 
be comfortable and well provided for. She 
looked a little surprised when Mr. Lee 
walked in, for he had never been on inti- 
mate tei-ms at the Gable House ; but she 
welcomed him and his son with the sweet 
simple kindliness that cannot be counter- 
feited. And then, during dinner, we heard 
how it was that Mr. Horace was in Will- 
borough, and what uncle had meant by 
speaking of a toast to his success and 
prosperity. 

" Mr. Lee's son is coming to settle among 
us here, old woman," said my uncle to my 
aunt. " He has been studying engineering 
and land-surveying away in Birmingham, 
with Mr. Mr. " 
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"Topps," said the elder Mr. Lee, seeing 
that uncle paused for the name. "Topps. 
A very eminent man, madam. Very emi- 
nent man. And expensive, very expensive. 
But eminence is ever expensive." The old 
gentleman looked roimd as though he had 
said something highly gratifying, and ex- 
pected us to appear pleased. Horace kept 
his eyes on the table-cloth. 

"Yes," resumed my uncle, "Mr. Horace 
has been studying with Mr. Topps. I am 
sure that Mr. Horace has profited by his 
opportunities ; and his course of study being 
now finished, I am glad to say he is coming 
to give us Willborough folk the advantage 
of his skilL" 

" I have bought him a share in the old- 
established business of Phillips and Rother- 
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wood," put in Mr. Lee. "Mr. Phillips is 
about retiring, and there is an opening for a 
young man with moderate capital and a 
good connection. I consider that I have 
done my duty by my son, in keeping before 
him from boyhood the advantage of a good 
connection. And, if I may be allowed to 
say so, I think he will find a good connec- 
tion ready to receive him, and to respect 
him — ^for his father's sake." 

" No doubt of that, sir," said uncle Gough, 
after so short a silence that there scarcely 
seemed to have been a pause at all ; " and 
to like him for his own." 

Horace looked up at my uncle then, and 
thanked him with a smile so bright that it 
seemed to light up his face as if a ray of 
simshine had fallen on it. 
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After that, we girls went away with my 
aunt, and left the gentlemen over their 
wine. They did not remain apart very long, 
for the Lees had a ten-mile drive to their 
home, and the days were shortening already 
at the approach of autumn. They came 
into the morning room where we were sit- 
ting, to take leave of my aunt. Old Mr. 
Lee was a good deal flushed, and had been 
doing justice to my uncle's cellar. That 
was no uncommon circumstance in those 
days, but it was one we were unused to, for 
James Gough was the most temperate of 
men. 

" Won't you stay and drink a dish of tea, 
sir ? '* asked my aunt hospitably, though she 
looked a little fluttered as Mr. Lee took her 
hand and glai-ed at her solemnly. He was 
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not intoxicated, but lie had taken enough to 
make him more prosy and pompous than 
usual. 

" I thank you, madam, but 'tis a beverage 
I never partake of, and we are pressed for 
time. My horse and gig are awaiting us at 
the Blue Bell, but I could not depart with- 
out expressing my best thanks for your hos- 
pitality. Horace, why do you not join your 
acknowledgments to mine ? I am surprised 
at your negligence." 

" Oh, pray ! " said poor aunt quite ear- 
nestly, " I'm sure there's no need, none in 
the world. It's a great pleasure to us to 
have entertained the young gentleman in 
our homely manner." 

" But there is need, madam," persisted Mr. 
Lee. " There is need ; pardon me for con- 
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tradicting you, but I am a great stickler for 
the observance of those polite forms which 
— which — ^gild the wheels of life. Likewise, 
I was brought up in the observance of the 
utmost courtesy, especially towards the 
gentler sex. You may deem me punctilious 
and over-precise, young man, but in my day 
it was thought no part of good manners 
to leave a lady's house without a parting 
compliment. Courtesy-— coui-tesy and con- 
sideration for the fau' sex, even in the 
most trifling matters, has been my rule 
through life." 

I couldn't help thinking of the little scene 
at the dining-room door, and I had an un- 
comfortable idea that Mr. Horace was think- 
ing of the same thing, and I felt my cheeks 
grow provokingly scarlet. Mr. Lee went on 
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some time longer, and made quite a speech, 
which, however, seemed to be spoken rather 
at us than to his son ; but at last it came to 
an end, and he took a dignified leave of me, 
and an admiring one of Anna, paying her 
several high-flown compliments which she 
received very graciously and with much self- 
possession. Horace made each of us his 
stiff little bow. I fancy his father s paternal 
admonition had not tended to put him more 
at his ease. But no bashfulness could have 
helped thawing under the influence of aunt 
Gough's genial motherly manner, and the 
young man took her hand, and- bade her 
farewell, quite cordially. 

"I hope we shall see you at the Gable 
House very often," we heard uncle say- 
ing as he accompanied his guests down- 
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staii-s. " Youll be a neighbour, you know, 
Mr. Horaxje. If you can put up with hum- 
drum old-fashioned folks like us, you will 
always find a warm welcome and a cool 
tankard." 

I have been sure since, that old Mr. Lee 
had accosted my uncle that market-day, and 
introduced his son to him, expressly that he 
might receive some such invitation, and 
secure a footing in the Gable household. I 
know not if he had any further plan in his 
mind at that time ; but it was of itself no 
trifling advantage to a new comer in Will- 
borough to be known as a welcome guest at 
the Gable House : an advantage which the 
baronet's steward was very sensible of, not- 
withstanding his boasts about his good con- 
nection. We had never been honoured by 
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so much of Mr. Lee*s company before that 
day, and I think we were all tacitly agreed 
that it was a luxury we should not care to 
indulge in very often. But my uncle had 
taken a liking to the son, and said over and 
over again, " He's a nice lad. A well-looking 
lad, and well-mannered, though he's strange 
among us as yet. But where in the world 
he gets his shyness from, the Lord knows ! 
His mother must have been a gentle crea- 
ture. I never knew her ; but he looks like 
a lad who has had a nice mother." 

The autumn days grew shorter and shorter, 
the faint smell of dead leaves was in the 
air, and the pale evening sky, pricked here 
and there with a spark of tremulous lustre, 
began to show the delicate tracery of leaf- 
less boughs relieved against its faint western 
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yellow. By that time, Horace Lee was as 
familiar an apparition beneath my uncle's 
roof as old Stock himself His shyness wore 
off as he grew intimate with us, and we 
found him to be a most pleasant companion, 
with a vein of almost boyish fun and merri- 
ment which especially delighted my uncle. 
A closer bond of good fellowship between 
them revealed itself accidentally. James 
Gough was a north-countryman by birth and 
family. I cannot now explain — if, indeed, 
I ever did rightly know — ^what vicissitudes 
of fortune had brought him to dwell in our 
southern county ; but I know he kept a 
warm comer in his heart for all that be- 
longed to his dear Border land, and retained 
a clannish interest in his own far-away kins- 
folk, even to cousins thrice removed. And, 
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behold, one day it came out that Horace 
Lee's mother had been a Northumbrian, 
bom and bred within twenty miles of my 
uncle's native place ! Here was a pleasant 
discovery! Uncle Gough was never weary 
of questioning Horace about his dead mother, 
and rubbing up his own reminiscences of 
her family, the McNaghtens, until he ended 
by persuading himself that he must have 
known Mrs. Lee in early youth, though I 
am afraid it was inexorably proved by dates 
and figures that he could never have seen 
her. He would sit and talk for hours of the 
wild moorlands and the heathery solitudes 
he had tramped through when a boy, re- 
lating one adventure after another, until 
the northern burr would come back to his 
tongue, and the boyish sparkle into his 
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eyes, and he would bid Anna sing some 
old Border ballad, and would sit listening 
with closed eyelids to her fresh thrilling 
tones, while his heart lived over again the 
days of auld lang syne, and the tears stole 
unchecked down his dear honest face. 

Horace, top, would listen, charmed and 
attentive. Anna, who loved excitement and 
admiration as much as most girls conscious 
of their beauty, and accustomed to receive 
praise in no stinted measure, never threw so 
much power and pathos into her voice, or so 
much expression into her changing face, as 
when Horace varied the monotony of her 
home audience and added novelty to the 
chorus of our familiar praises. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ly/riSS WOKENHAM was a frequent guest 

at this time at our fireside. She had 

made a confidence to us, and imparted a great 

piece of news, which we received half with 

pleasure and half with pain. The pleasure 

was occasioned by the hope that she would 

be happy and the pain by the thought of 

losing her. Miss Wokenham was going to 

be married ! And her husband was to take 

her out of Willborough, out of England, out 

of Europe, away across the salt sea as far as 

North America. . I well remember the day 

when she first broke the news to us, and the 

F 2 
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comical struggle between crying and laugh- 
ing which twitched her face all the time she 
was telling it. It was the afternoon of a 
half-holiday, ^ne bright October day, when 
she walked into the parlour where Anna and 
I were sitting with aunt Gough, who was 
half-asleep over a perfect Arachne's web of 
fine-drawing. "Well, my mild-eyed Philo- 
sophy," said Miss Wokenham, greeting me 
with a kiss, which I had to stoop down to 
receive. (Almost every one of her pupils 
she distinguished by a nickname. Mine was 
Philosophy. Anna she always called Will-o'- 
the-wisp.) " Well, my mild-eyed Philosophy ! 
And how are you? And how is dear aunty? 
I need not ask how you are, Will-o'-the- 
wisp, flashing and beaming brightly enough 
to lead a whole legion of unwary travellers 
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astray, and mischievous enough to enjoy 
their flounderings in the bog afterwards." . 

She had always a quick lively manner ; 

but she now spoke more rapidly than usual, 

and I, who knew her well, was certain she 

was fluttered and excited. She proved me 

to be right after a minute or two, when, 

seating herself on a broad low cushion just 

by aunt Gough's knee, she clasped her hands 

tightly together and said, abruptly, "I'm 

not used to tell lies, and I find I can't even 

act one well. It's of no use my coming in 

with a swagger and pretending to be quite 

at my ease ; for I'm not at my ease, and you 

know I'm not at my ease, and I know that 

you know I'm not at my ease. I've come on 

purpose to tell you something, Mrs. Gough, 

and, as the dear girls are here, they may as 
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well stay and hear it too, for they must know 
it sooner or later." She stopped an instant ; 
but, seeing my aunt was about to speak, held 
up her hand to beg for silence, and went on 
with a plunge. " I am going to be married, 
and I know everjdihing that can be said 
about the absurdity of such a step at my 
time of life. But IVe balanced the disad- 
vantages of living and dying a solitary lonely 
woman, without a human being to comfort 
me in sickness or sorrow, against the disad- 
vantages of being laughed at for an old fool 
who threw away herself and her savings on 
the first frog-eating Frenchman who chose to 
hold up his finger to her, and Tve come to 
the conclusion that I can endure ridicule in 
good company, better than dreary old age by 
myself. So there's my great news, my dears. 
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and you needn't put any restraint on the 
expression of your feelings." 

I never heard any one observe that aunt 
Gough was remarkable for tact ; but she cer- 
tainly had a way of doing and saying the 
right thing at the right moment, which fell 
like soothing balm on the feelings of those 
around her. She was what it is. now the 
fashion to call "sympathetic," in a greater 
degree than any one I have ever known. 
When little Miss Wokenham had finished 
her speech, and sat panting with her mouth 
twisted into a strained smile, and her bright 
black eyes brimming with tears, my aunt 
took her small hand gently in her own, and, 
patting it soothingly, said in her soft slow 
way, and without a trace of surprise in her 
voice : "And very good news it is too, and a 
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very sensible woman I think you for bring- 
ing it. And who is to be the good man, my 
love ? " 

The little woman jumped up and put her 
arms round my aunt's neck, giving way now 
to a gush of tears. 

" That's the phrase," she said. " The very 
phrase, you dear, kind soul ! I have been 
puzzling how I should call him — ^not in my 
own thoughts, you know, but to other people ; 
and I felt that my lover, or my betrothed, 
was out of the question. Even husband 
gave me a kind of shock. It's so late to 
begin, you know. But 'good man,' that is 
the very phrase ! Cosy and prosy, and yet 
kindly. And you don't think me a weak old 
idiot, do you ? " 

By-and-by the Kttle woman calmed down 
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and received our congratulations with her 
usual sensible self-possession. Then, by de- 
grees, she told us the story of her wooing. 

"It's Ifsieu* De Beauguet, the French 
master — Old Bogie, you know, girls. I shall 
be Mrs. Old Bogie. Won't that be a good 
name for me ? I'm sure I never thought of 
such a thing all the years I've known him, 
though we were always on the best of terms, 
until, about a month ago, he came to me 
and told me that he had had an unexpected 
piece of good fortune. ^ I'm honestly glad of 
it, M'sieu',' said I ; ' for I have a great respect 
for you, and I'm sure you deserve a smile 
from Fortune, after bearing her frowns with 
such gallantry. But all the world knows 
how natural cheerful bravery is to a French- 
man.' My dears, I knew he had been very, 
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very poor, and had fought a hard fight with- 
out asking aid from any one. So it was not 
a mere flourish on my part. He made me a 
grand bow, and said, * J accept the compli- 
ment for my nation, mademoiselle, not for 
myself/ And then he told me that a distant 
relative, from whom he had had no > expec- 
tations, had died in Canada, whither he had 
emigrated many years ago, and that this 
distant relative had left a small property and 
a farm near Quebec to his second cousin, 
Louis Auguste Philippe Emile de Beauguet. 
I wrote the names down afterwards, and 
that's how I remember them so glibly. And 
then he said that he had resolved to give up 
teaching and to go out and settle in Canada, 
where there was quite a colony of his 
country-people ; and he was full of his plans 
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and hopes. He didn't say a word about — 
about me — ^then. After he was gone, I don't 
mind owning that I felt much depressed. I 
was glad of his good prospects, really glad ; 
and yet the idea of his going away all that 
distance, set me thinking how all those to 
whom I was attached, had other and stronger 
ties in the world — ^how the girls I had loved 
and taught grew up and passed out of my 
ken, generation after generation, vanishing 
away to be bright and pretty and clever in 
their distant homes, without a thought of 
their poor schoolmistress growing old by 
herself •in her solitude. And I could not help 
thinking how other women took root, as it 
were, in the world, and bore fruit, and 
flourished into a green old age; whilst I 
stood alone, like some bare rock that had no 
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beauty and little use, and must some day 
topple down and lie unregretted where it 
falls. I worked myself into such a dismal, 
desolate frame of mind — more shame for 
me ! — ^that I sat huddled up by the fire, 
crying and sobbing like a fool, when my 
little servant Kate came bouncing into the 
room, — ^you remember, Philosophy, my love, 
that we never could teach her to knock at 
the door — and brought me a great square 
letter, sealed with a coat of arms as big as a 
cheese-plate. It was from De Beauguet, of 
course. I'm not going to repeat it to you, 
don't be afraid, though I do know it by^eart " 
— ^here a faint pink flush came over Miss 
Wokenham's delicate pale face — " But I may 
say it was a good letter, a very good letter. 
He said he felt alone in the world. He had 
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been exiled from his country and all he held 
dear in it, for so many years, that France 
was more like a beautiful dream to him than 
a reality. He said a great deal more than 
he need have done about generous kindness 
and delicate sympathy on the part of your 
humble servant. I'm not going to pretend 
that I was not gratified; but he gave me 
more than my due, ten thousand times over. 
And then at last he said that if I would — 
there ! — would cast in my lot with his, and 
go abroad with him, he would undertake 
that I should never repent my confidence. I 
took a week to consider about it, though I 
think — upon my word I am not sure — that 
my mind was made up from the first. And 
the end of it is that IVe promised Lewis to 
take him for better, for worse, and to be a 
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faithful kind companion to him, as well as 
I know how, so long as I have life and 
strength, and longer ! ** 

After that day Miss Wokenham was a 
great deal at the Gable House. She had 
many preparations to make, and not too 
much time to get ready in. They were to 
be married in Liverpool, and to sail from 
that port in a merchantman bound for 
Quebec. Monsieur de Beauguet had ar- 
ranged all that. My aunt was a perfect 
mistress of the craft of needlework, and Anna 
and I were fairly creditable scholars of so 
accomplished a teacher. So we all three 
were able to be useful to our old friend, and 
were happy to be allowed to help in the pre- 
paration of her wardrobe. The year was 
drawing to a close by this time, and we 
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stitched our way through the very core of the 
winter. Anna was a better sempstress than 
I, and her rapid fingers did good service in 
the manufacture of caps and aprons, and 
such other sober decorations as Miss Woken- 
ham thought becoming her years. I worked 
neatly, but slowly ; and our shrewd little 
bride elect was wont to say, " You're both 
dear kind children, but, on a stitching 
emergency, give me Anna ! Philosophy, 
with the very best intentions, stops at every 
cross-road to deliberate which turning she 
shall take. Will-o'-the-wisp keeps moving 
and does get over the ground, even though 
it be after a somewhat zig-zag fashion." 

One cold bleak day we had all been busy 
in the morning-room from an early hour. 
When, in the sudden dusk, Miss Wokenham 
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folded up her work and prepared to go home- 
ward, my aunt stopped her, and insisted that 
she should stay to take tea and see my 
uncle. 

" Horace will be here too, by-and-by," said 
aunt Gough — " young Mr. Lee, that is ; but 
he seems so much one of us now, that I give 
the lad his Christian name as natural as 
possible. And both of them will be so glad 
to see you." 

" I should like to stay very much, but — 
but M'sieu' is to walk and meet me this 
evening, on the way home, and perhaps he'd 
be disappointed if I was not there." 

" Perhaps he would ?" echoed aunt Gough. 
" Why, of course he would. But I will send 
some one to him with my respects, to say 
that you are here, and that I expect him to 
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tea, if he will do us the pleasure of coming 
without ceremony." 

Thus tempted, Miss Wokenham remained, 
and in due time " M'sieu* '* arrived. We had 
seen him since the announcement of his en- 
gagement to our old schoolmistress, he having 
made a formal visit to my aunt, and having 
been presented by his aflSanced with all due 
observance and pimctilio. But on this occa- 
sion he came on a more intimate footing, and 
without the panoply of etiquette and cere- 
mony which it had pleased him to assume at 
first. " M'sieu*," without his mail of proof, 
was a very genial simple creature, with more 
of youthful freshness and romantic chivahy 
than I have often seen remaining in dashing 
cavaliers of half his years. He was a hand- 
some man of fifty, with high clear-cut fea- 
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tures, a florid skin, and the bluest of blue 
eyes. 

*' I take it very kind of you, Mr. Bogie," 
said my aunt, thus pronouncing his patrony- 
mic in all simplicity and good faith : ''very 
kind, that you should have come to us in 
this friendly way, and I hope you'll be able 
to make yourself comfortable among us." 

M'sieu* was at home in a minute. 

"Ah, Elise !" said he, sitting cosily beside 
Miss Wokenham, in the glow of the fire- 
light, "dese is de scenes dat makes us 
ruggerret to leave England." 

" Yes, indeed," she replied ; " I can't com- 
mend your grammar, but your sentiment is 
mine exactly. — I shall never get him to talk 
good English, Mrs. Gough, no more than he 
will ever teach me to pronounce good 
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French ; and that's speaking pretty strongly, 
as you would know if you had ever heard 
my attempts." 

"She speaks very well, Madame," inter- 
rupted her bridegroom elect. '* She can say 
*oui,* and 'je t'aime,* and dat's so much 
French as I ask of her." 

While we were laughing at this, and Miss 
Wokenham was protesting, with unnecessaty 
vehemence, that she never said "je t'aime" 
to hirriy and was declaring that her friends 
would think she had taken leave of the last 
remnant of her senses if he went on in that 
way, my uncle and Horace Lee entered to- 
gether. 

"I picked up this young gentleman on 
my way home from Oatlands ; or, rather, he 
picked up me, for I was afoot and he driving 

G 2 
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in Rotherwood's gig. He has been suivey- 
ing, and measuring, and tramping through 
ploughed fields with a chain round his 
middle, or some such adornment, and " 

*' — ^And he is not fit to come into the 
presence of ladies, Mrs. Gough," said Horace, 
finishing my uncle's speech. "But there 
was no refusing. You know how positive 
your lord and master can be on occasion." 

" She know !" said my uncle, with a laugh. 
" the sweet simplicity of three-and-twenty ! 
As if a man was ever positive with his wife! 
But there, laddie, run to my room — you 
know the way — and polish yourself up before 
the candles come. No one has seen how you 
look yet." 

* It was quite dark, except just within 
range of the deep red glow from the hearth ; 
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for we all loved the dreamy fitful firelight, 
and had sat talking by it until the faint grey 
ghost of day, peeping in at the windows, had 
melted into the dense blackness of a winter 
night. 

"Where's Nanny?" asked my uncle, sud- 
denly, when he was seated in his arm-chair, 
enjoying a tankard of hot mulled wine which 
aunt Gough had prepared with her own 
hands. Aunt was busy now, spicing a similar 
jorum for Mr. Lee, to warm him after the 
cold ploughed fields. "Where's Nanny? 
I haven't set eyes on her bonny face to- 
day." 

She had been in the midst of us when 
they entered, but had vanished. 

" Mademoiselle Anna was nearest de door 
when Monsieur Gough and Monsieur Lee 
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came in, and she sl-slapped away wizout one 

word. I rummai-ark it," said M'sieu'. 

*' Slapped away ! My goodness, Lewis ! 

Slipped, you mean — slipped away," cried 
Miss Wokenham, with comical consternation. 

" Eh bien, sleeped," said De Beauguet, with 
perfect good humour, smiling round on us 
all : " she sleeped away quite quiet." 

"We'll wake her up, wilful baggage!" said 
my uncle, who could not bear to miss Anna's 
bright face from the home circle, even for a 
moment But almost as he spoke, the door 
opened, and my sister came in, followed by 
Horace Lee. "Why, where did you two 
run oflf to together?" asked uncle Gough. 
" Come here, sauce-box. This is a warm 
reception to give the master of the house, to 
nm away as soon as he shows his face !" 
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" I overtook Miss Anna on the stairs as I 
was coming down, sir," Horace Lee explained, 
as he drew his chair up to the fire, next 
mine. I looked at my sister, and noticed 
that she had been to her room, to put on a 
scarlet ribbon which she sometimes wore in 
her dark curls, and which she had tied very 
archly and becomingly over one ear. Miss 
Wokenham, whose observation was singu- 
larly keen, noticed the ribbon too, but said 
nothing. Only I saw her watching Anna, 
with a curious intent look in her eyes, the 
whole evening. After all, the little harmless 
bit of coquetry was nothing very wonderful, 
especially in Anna, who made no secret of 
the pleasure she took in her own good looks. 
She was very handsome. And as she sat on 
the soft white rug at my uncle's feet, with 
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her pretty round arm leaning on his knee, 
and her animated face flushed and smiling, 
I thought I had never seen a bonnier sight, 
even in a picture. So thought uncle too, 
for he sat looking down upon her with a 
smile of positive enchantment. 

*' Sing us a song, Nanny," he said at last. 
" Let M'sieu* hear one of our Border ditties. 
Not scientific music, you know, M'sieu', but 
simple old songs, where the words and the 
tune seem to belong to each other, and to 
grow out of each other like the leaf and 
blossom of a flower. Sing us ' Sir Patrick 
Spence,' Nanny." 

" Not if you call me Nanny," said she, 
pouting. " For my part, I don't know what 
is the use of one's godfathers and godmothers 
giving one a pretty name, if it's to be ugli- 
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fied into Nan and Nanny. Fd as soon be 
called Sukey." 

" But pretty names are for pretty people. 
Don't you know that, Nanny ? Well, 
there ! Anna then. Don't flame up like a 
volcano, but sing us 'Sir Patrick Spence,' 
my bairn." 

But Anna was ruffled, and would not sing 
"Sir Patrick Spence," or any other song. 
Her temper was veiy capricious, and had 
been pampered by constant indulgence. My 
aunt and uncle began to coax her in their 
gentle loving way, and Monsieur De Beau- 
guet added a polite hope that Mademoiselle 
would give him the great pleasure of hearing 
her charming voice ; but she only shook her 
rich ringlets, and kept her eyes obstinately 
fixed on the floor. 
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"You ask her, Horace," said my uncle 
on a sudden. " Try if she won't sing for 

you." 

Horace was sitting silent beside me, and 
had not seemed to hear the discussion. He 
had a very absent way with him sometimes 
and he sat playing with a little hair chain, 
twisting it round and round his fingers. It 
was mine. I wore it round my neck, sup- 
porting a gold locket which contained some 
of our dead parents' hair. Anna and I had 
each one alike. The clasp of mine had 
come unloosed, and it had fallen on the 
carpet. I did not replace it at once on my 
neck, and Horace took it up from the table 
where I had laid it, and sat twisting it as I 
have said. He started when my uncle 
spoke, but leaned forward directly and 
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said, " 0, I beg pardon. Pray do sing, Miss 
Anna." 

"What shall I sing?" she asked softly, 
lifting her head a little, but keeping her 
eyes cast down. 

" There ! You see you have succeeded, 
Horace," said my uncla "I thought you 
would." But he looked surprised, and just 
a little hurt 

" Won't you sing what your uncle asked 
for ?" demanded Horace. 

"No. m sing The Yellow-haired 
Laddie," answered Anna decisively. She 
was just about to begin, when she glanced 
up at him, and stopped. 

" Where did you get Margaret's 
chain ? Put it down. I hate to see 
you twisting things backwards and for- 
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wards in your hands ; it fidgets me to 
death." 

Horace laid it down without a word, and 
there was a minute's silence. It was broken 
by Anna's clear vibrating tones, as she 
burst into an old legendary ballad, the 
name of which I have forgotten (it was not 
The Yellow-haired Laddie), but which 
was wild, and fierce, and stormy, and which 
she sang with amazing power and passion. 
As the last note thrilled through the room, 
she rose and went away without a word of 
good-night to any one, shutting the door 
sharply behind her. We were well used to 
her capricious moods, her sudden alterna- 
tions of cloud and sunshine ; but there was 
something strange and oppressive in this. 

When our three guests bade us good-night, 
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intending to walk part of their way home in 
company. Miss Wokenham lingered behind 
with me, while De Beauguet and Horace 
were wrapping themselves to face the cold, 
in the hall. Aunt and uncle were both 
standing just outside the sitting-room door, 
and the maid had been sent to fetch Miss 
Wokenham's hood and mantle ; so my old 
schoolmistress and I were alone together. 
She knelt up on a chair, and putting her 
two hands on my shoulders as I stood before 
her, looked earnestly into my face. 

" I wonder,'' she said, slowly, " I wonder if 
my Philosophy is only a fair-weather sailor ! 
I wonder whether her courage would rise 
into her head, or sink into her heels, if, all at 
once, in the midst of a prosperous voyage, 
avouring gales, halcyon seas, and the rest 
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of it, she were to hear the warning cry, 
^ Breakers ahead ! ' " Then, with a rapid 
change to her ordinary brisk manner, she 
added : " Why, what a sweet sage Margaret 
it is ! You mustn't look so pale, my child. 
Good-night! God bless you!" And she 
was gone. 

I hunted, before going to bed, for my hair 
chain. The locket was there, safe on the 
table, but I could not find the little guard 
that it used to hang upon. This vexed me 
rather, and Anna's unreasonable humour 
grieved me. I did not like her to be harshly 
judged by others, as I was afraid she would 
be. I lay awake a long time. But all the 
while. Miss Wokenham's words ran uneasily 
in my memory, like a haunting tune ; 
Breakers ahead ! Breakers ahead ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



/^NLY a short time intervened between 
that evening when Anna sang so won- 
derfully, and quitted the room so strangely, 
and the period fixed for Miss Wokenham s 
marriage. The approaching departure of our 
good friend naturally occupied our thoughts 
very much. It was a great event and ex- 
citement in the even tenor of our lives ; 
and going to America was a much more 
serious matter in those days than it is now. 

Miss Wokenham, however, was as brave 
and bright as possible ; it was not until the 
veiy night before she went away that she 
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broke down, or lost the cheerful front we 
were familiar with. 

" It isn't that I'm at all afraid, my dears," 
she sobbed out, " or that I have the least dis- 
trust of Lewis ; but I am so fond of you all, 
and home is so very dear, and everything 
is so strange before me, and, of course, one 
must be a callous brute — and I hope I'm not 
quite that — ^to be able to take it all com- 
posedly, and — and I can't find my pocket 
handkerchief!'' 

My heart warmed to Monsieur de Beau- 
guet when I saw him draw a bright-coloured 
bandana from his pocket, and gently wipe 
the little woman's streaming eyes, as if she 
had been a child. I could have hugged him 
when he aftei-wards appUed the handkerchief 
to his own eyes with the utmost simplicity. 
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Someliow, I felt then that our dear little 
governess was safe with him. 

They had at first intended to be married 
in Liverpool, and to spend a few days there 
before leaving England ; but the merchant- 
man they were going out in was to sail 
sooner than had been expected, and they 
would have no time to spare. So Miss Wo- 
kenham bade us good-by in her maiden 
character that last evening, and was married 
early the following morning. Dear uncle 
gave the bride away. He and my aunt were 
the only guests present in the church, by 
Miss Wokenham's expressed desire. 

She had some relatives, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker — second cousins, I believe — who 
lived in a tall brick house just outside the 
town, and were very stifif and stately. Not 

H 
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the less so, I dare say, that they had no par- 
ticular reason for stiflfness and stateliness. 
They were a childless old couple, sufficiently 
well-to-do in the world, and were mysteri- 
ously aggrieved by their relative's keeping 
a school. This injury, however, they kindly 
condoned, finding, possibly, some consolation 
in the reflection that her keeping a school 
relieved her friends from the necessity of 
keeping her. But the announcement of 
Miss Wokenham's intended marriage had 
shocked them — Mrs. Parker especially — to 
a frightful extent, 

"You would have thought I had con- 
fessed to some awful crime, to hear cousin 
Sarah," said Miss Wokenham to my aunt. 
" She talked to me more like a jail chaplain 
than anything else. And after all, I should 
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like to know what difference it can make to 
them ! They insinuated that I must not 
expect noWy to inherit any of their money — 
just as if I ever had expected it ; and they 
talked vaguely of ruin and disgiace in store 
for the family. However, I kept my temper 
pretty well till they began to be impertinent 
about Lewis, when I fired up, and told them 
he was a gentleman, whose shoes none of 
the Parkers were worthy to wipe. There- 
fore, you see, it would have been of no use 
asking cousin Sarah and her husband to my 
wedding. And indeed they shouldn't have 
come if they had wanted to, unless they 
made a handsome apology to M'sieu'." 

So our little schoolmistress became a wife, 
unillumined by the lustre of the Parkers* 
presence or patronage. The breakfast was 

H 2 
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given at the Gable House, and, at the last 
moment, when it was time for the travellers 
to depart, Horaxie Lee came hurrying in, 
flushed and panting, with a great nosegay 
of hot-house flowers in his hand, which he 
presented to the bride. The poor little soul 
wa^ in a sad state of agitation by this time, 
and was clinging to my aunt as if she could 
never part from her, but she smiled through 
her tears when she saw Horace. He was 
always a great favourite of hers. "My 
goodness ! " said she, with a spark of her 
wonted vivacity, " where did you get those 
glorious flowers ? But your face is as bright 
as they are. I scarcely hoped to see you 
again. I thought you were at your fathers 
for the week." 

" Did. you suppose I would let you leave 
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Willborough without saying good-by?" re- 
turned Horace. "I was up at six o'clock 
this morning, ransacking the green-houses 
at the HalL When I told the head-gardener 
that I wanted some flowers to give to a 
bride, he took quite an interest in their 
selection, and said I was to gather what I 
chose. I galloped the new mare nearly all 
the way into Willborough. And now you 
must pay me for my posy, Madame De 
Beauguet." 

To see the start the little woman gave 
when he called her by her new name ! But 
she put her hands in his, and stood on tip- 
toe to be kissed, saying, " God bless you, my 
dear boy. I shall always like you, and keep 
you in my thoughts side by side with our 
beloved Mends at the Gable House. You 
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know, I cannot express a higher regard than 
that, for any one." 

More kisses and embraces, confused fare- 
wells, promises to write, thanks, tears, bless- 
ings, and our dear old friend was gone. The 
last glimpse I had of her, showed me her 
small form being lifted into the fly, by my 
imcle's strong arms. Good true friend 1 As 
large of heart as she was tiny of stature. 
What a giantess would Miss Wokenham 
have been, if her soul and body had borne 
proportion to one another ! 

For some days after the marriage, the 
whole household seemed unsettled ; and 
Anna and I wandeied about from the house 
to the gardens, and from the gardens to the 
orchard, and about and about, in a most 
desultory manner. 
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Old Stock had been forced so far to yield 
to age and rheumatism, as to accept the 
assistance of a permanent under-gardener, 
who was to receive his directions, and spare 
him the hardest part of the out-door work. 
It was a sore trial to him, until he disco- 
vered a mine of comfort in the alleged and 
assumed total incapacity of his assistant. 
This inexhaustible theme for grumbling 
seemed to afford him more enjoyment than 
anything, except his pipe. " Good morning, 
Stock," said I to him, a few days after Miss 
Wokenham's wedding. "What sort of a 
spring are we likely to have ? And how 
are things looking with you here ? " He 
was standing in the kitchen-garden — ^lean- 
ing on a great brown knotted stick, scarcely 
browner or more knotted than his hands — 
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inspecting the labours of his subordinate 
who was digging up a great potato-bed. It 
was one of Stock's rheumatic mornings, and 
he was unable to handle a spade him- 
self. 

" Spring, Miss Margrit ! " growled the old 
man ; " the spring '11 be all right, to be 
sure. The Lord '11 look after that. But as 
to how things is looking here — why, howiver 
is things like to look, when the master 
'livers 'em over to the marcy of Bill Green ? 
In course I knows my dooty :" (Stock was 
always comfortably satisfied on that point :) 
"My dooty's wrote out plain. It may be 
hard on a man as has sarved the master 
forty year, fur to see the soil turned up in 
that there fashion, like stirring furmety wi' 
a ladle ; but if the master ordains as Bill 
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Green is to spoon the berth instead of 
spading it, why, spooned the herth must 
be." 

"Don't be hard on Green, Stock," said 
I ; " hell improve, no doubt, with all the 
pains you will take to teach him." 

" Pains ! Ah, great pains an' little 
gains. Jist look at him now. Miss 
Margiit, a-standin' gapin' like a stuck pig, 
instead of amin' his day's wage. Didn't ye 
niver see a young lady afore, ye great 
gaby r 

"I've see'd lots on 'em," returned Bill 
Green : a blue-eyed stolid young fellow, 
upon whom Stock's sarcasm or scolding 
appeared equally powerless to produce any 
impression. 

" O, ye have, have ye ? Then what are 
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ye standin' starin' at ? Why don't ye try 
to do summut for your daily bread, thof it 
be but spoonin' ?" 

" IVe digged this here bed, an' I dunno 
what's to do next," said Green. 

Stock turned to me triumphantly. 

" Ye see, ye see, Miss Margrit ! That's 
the way ! He ain't got no more notion of 
his dooties nor a babby. It's a marciful 
Providence as I'm able to git about to look 
after him. Come here along wi' me. Bill 
Green, and I'll pint out what mischief you 
and your spoon is to do next. Bring your 
spoon along with ye. Not as the Lord 
wills that the article should ever be miss- 
ing where you are !" And the old man 
hobbled away to another part of his do- 
mains, followed by Bill Green, who confi- 
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dentially bestowed a broad grin on me as he 
departed. 

Horace greatly relished Stock's eccen- 
tricities, and I got into the habit of trea- 
suring up his odd sayings and doings, in 
order to repeat them to Horace. Horace 
was really witty. I have never known a 
more amusing companion than he could be 
when once he knew you well enough to cast 
off his shyness. He sometimes had fits of 
wild spirits that kept Uncle Gough in roars 
of laughter. But then, too, he was very 
easily moved to sympathy with anything 
sad. The tears would spring to his eyes 
in a moment at hearing a plaintive tune or 
a pathetic story. He rarely could refuse to 
give to a beggar, and was as tender as a 
woman with aged people and little children. 
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Uncle Gough used to say that Horace had 
one great fault; he could not say, No. 
" Wants ballast a bit, does the laddie," said 
uncle. " But, Lord help us ! we all grow 
hard soon enough : and an old heart in a 
young bosom is worse than an old head 
upon young shoulders." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



/n RADUALLY I grew to join the thought 
of Horace with every incident in my 
life. When the lilies of the valley first 
peeped up under the shady side of the 
moss-grown orchard-wall, I said to myself: 
" How Horace will like to see them I" — for 
he loved flowers dearly. When old Bran, 
the watch-dog, crawled feebly into the par- 
lour one day, for the first and last time in 
his life, and died with his faithful head on 
my uncle's feet, I thought, amidst my tears : 
" Horace will grieve for Bran." If I wore a 
brighter ribbon than usual, or any new piece 
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of girlish finery, I secretly wondered : " How 
will Horace like it ?" I suppose this was 
" falling in love," but I did not know it. It 
was rather growing into love, gradually and 
gently, as the love of kindred —father, 
mother, brothers, sisters — ^grows up in our 
hearts, until it becomes a part of our na- 
ture, and we can no more remember when 
it was not there, than we can recal the days 
of our earliest infancy. Mine was not a 
passionate nature, but it was a clinging 
one. Love, with me, was not the fierce, 
devouring, over-mastering feeling that I 
have seen it in others. It grew to be a 
part of me : an ever-present, steady, strong 
affection, that claimed no passionate ex- 
pression nor violent outbursts, but that 
lived in my life, and breathed in my breath, 
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and took root in my innermost and deepest 
heart of heai*ts. Yes, it was love that I 
felt for Horace Lee ; — ^real, true, undying 
love. Undying, for O ! a long life lies be- 
tween those youthful days and this present 
time in which I write ; and ! my Lucy 
for whom I write, I love him to this hour ! 

Although I can now, on looking back, 
clearly understand what were my own feel- 
ings, you must not suppose that I did so at 
nineteen. I never thought of "question- 
ing my heart," or " analysing my inner 
consciousness," or of attempting any of the 
profound metaphysical problems which — 
the circulating library informs me — the girls 
of this generation are accustomed to solve ; 
insomuch that sometimes I feel almost 
afraid lest they should " analyse" all their 
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emotions away, or lose the sweet evanescent 
freshness of them, and leave only a little 
earthy deposit at the bottom of the crucible. 
But when I look around me, and see eyes 
as bright, and cheeks as blooming, as those 
other eyes and cheeks I saw so long ago, I 
beHeve that fresh unsophisticated hearts 
come, according to the goodness of (Jod, 
to gladden the earth as natiurally as the 
daisies ; and I revert to my old comforting 
conviction, that when youth and love quite 
go out of the world, the world itself must 
go out too. 

I look back on that girl at the Gable 
House as on another creature. I smile at 
her follies and simplicities, and weep at her 
sorrows, and grieve over the bitter days that 
lie before her. Ah, how young she seems. 
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with her nineteen years, and how old am I, 
Aunt Margaret ! 

Well ! As I have said, Horace Lee be- 
came the central figure in my life ; his 
presence made me quietly glad, and I 
loved my dear guardians and benefactors 
the better that they also loved him. But 
it was all unconsciously, or at least without 
thought, on my part. Horace was like a 
son of the house, and uncle used to call him 
and Anna his two spoiled bairns. Anna 
had given way to no outbreaks of temper 
since that stormy night of her wilfulness 
about the singing; and we hoped that as 
she grew older she was gaining self-control 
and gentleness. My thoughts often recurred 
to what Miss Wokenham bad said to me on 
that same evening, and I wondered what 
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" breakers ahead" she coiJd have foreseen, 
or fancied she foresaw. I came at last to 
the conclusion, that she dreaded trouble for 
us all from Anna's violent temper, knowing, 
as she well did, how unchecked by firm 
opposition that fiery spirit had been from 
babyhood. I wished that our good friend 
could have seen how pleasant a change had 
come over my sister within the last two 
months. I mentally resolved to give her a 
glowing account of Anna's improvement 
when I should write to Canada, so as to 
convey to her that I understood what she 
had meant by her warning, and to assure 
her that her anxiety had been overstrained 
and needless. Altogether, that winter even- 
ing was frequently in my mind, for from it 
I dated the loss of my little hair chain. 
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Search was made for it on the following 
morning, but vainly ; and then the pre- 
parations for our old school -mistress's 
wedding had sufficiently occupied us all, 
from the kitchen-maid up to dear Aunt 
Gough. 

Old Mr. Lee came occasionally to see us, 
and to express to my aunt and uncle his 
sense of their kindness and hospitality 
towards his soa 

" Horace is doing well at Rotherwood's," 

said the old gentleman. "At least, so they 

teU me. Sir Robert" — this was the great 

baronet, Mr. Lee's employer — "Sir Robert 

sent for Horace to the Hall the other day, 

to speak about a little matter of business, 

the draining of Meadow Leas, and Sir 

Robert had him into the drawing-room — 

I 2 
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into the drawing-room where my lady was 
sitting — and made him stop to luncheon." 

We were all uncomfortably dumb in a 
moment, and I felt, without looking at him, 
that Horace was crimson. But Mr. Lee 
went on in his usual self-satisfied way, in 
happy ignorance of the misery we were 
feeling. 

"He stayed in the drawing-room, where 
my lady was, full twenty minutes — from 
that to half an hour, wasn't it, Horace ? — 
and Sir Robert shook hands with him when 
he came away. Very gratifying. But they 
always have been pleased to entertain a 
great respect (however unmerited) for me." 

Somehow or other, the fonder I grew of 
Horace, the more I shrank from Mr. Lee. 
I must have appeared a mere fool in his 
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eyes, for a perfect pall of silence and shyness 
seemed to envelop me from head to foot 
when I was in his presence. Anna, on the 
contrary, who always was less diffident than 
I, — and with good reason, for she was a 
bright, winning creature, with the lively 
frank manner that had never known a chill 
or a rebuff, — ^Anna would laugh and chat 
and play off her pretty airs on the old 
gentleman with astonishing vivacity. He 
admired her vastly, and called her all man- 
ner of " sylphs," and " nymphs," and " cruel 
charmers," and " fair enslavers : " compli- 
ments over which Anna used to go into fits 
of laughter in private. But she seemed 
determined to fascinate Mr. Lee, and she 
certainly succeeded. 

One day, when the spring was pretty far 
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advanced, and the young leaves and the 
tender grass had put forth their first fresh 
delicious green, Mr. Lee appeared at the 
Gable House early in the forenoon. He 
had his chaise at the door, he said, and was 
come to ask my aunt to do him the honour 
of taking a drive. She had been aiUng 
somewhat during the last week, and he 
thought that the bright sun and fresh air 
would do her good. 

"Do go, dear aunty," said we, and my 
uncle joined us in urging her. 

" I will take you to a farm of one of Sir 
Robert's tenants, where I have business," 
said Mr. Lee, "and the good people of the 
house will be proud to offer you some 
homely refreshment, as a friend of mine. 
I am to sleep in Willborough to-night, and 



will drive you back before it grows dusk. 
There is — ahem ! — there is a third seat 
behind, and if one of the young ladies would 

accompany us " 

It was comical to see the look he gave 
me. It said, " Don't you come," so plainly. 
I involuntarily answered the look, by ex- 
claiming, " Oh no, of course Anna will go." 
But Anna wished me to have the pleasure 
of the drive, and protested she would not 
care to go and leave me at home. "That 
is nonsense, dear," said I. " Do you go, and 
take care of aunty, and make her wrap up. 
Perhaps Mr. Lee will take me some other 
day." A proposal to which Mr. Lee, in his 
gladness at escaping my companionship for 
the present, politely and even cordially 
assented. So it was settled that Anna 
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should go ; and I helped to put warm wraps 
into the little open chaise, in case the spring 
evening should turn chilly as they came 
home ; and I stood watching them as they 
drove away : Anna's dark ringlets waving 
about her pretty face, and her mouth pursed 
up into a ridiculous grimace in imitation of 
the unconscious Mr. Lee, who sat square and 
stately before her. 

There never was lack of occupation at the 
Gable House. Aunt Gough had made us 
familiar with all housewifely lore, and 
my sister and I were proud of our skill 
as housekeepers. My morning, therefore, 
passed busily away. After giving my uncle 
his early dinner, and seeing him established 
with his pipe and the London newspaper 
in the dining-room, I took my knitting and 
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went into the garden to enjoy the brightness 
of the sunny afternoon. I wandered all over 
the grounds, through the shrubbery, into the 
orchard where the happy little birds were 
chirping and twittering in the gnarled old 
fruit-trees. I marked the early flowers 
dotting the borders with brilliant spots of 
colour ; and I peered with keen interest at 
the promise of a great plenty of roses, dis- 
played by the standard trees upon the lawn. 
It was all so dear and so familiar to me ! I 
knew every nook in the place, every time- 
tinted patch in the old brick walls, every 
shrub, every bough, almost every leaf 
As I came slowly back towards the house, 
I stopped to pick a bunch of broad-faced 
daisies that grew luxuriantly on a tiny green 
mound in a sunny corner of the shrubbery. 
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It was a very tiny mound, with a white up- 
right stone at one end of it, whereon the 
syllable VIC was engraven. Poor little 
Vixen lay beneath it, her fiery barkings and 
quaint gambols stilled for ever. " Vic," said 
I, half aloud, " I am glad to know that you 
were a very happy little dog." And then I 
began to think of our childish days, when 
Anna and Vic were such fast friends and 
joyous playmates. I remembered the great 
battle of the porch, and Stock's signal de- 
feat, and then I thought of my discomfiture 
and poor Dolly's deadly peril Coming to 
the said porch at that moment, I went inside 
it and sat down. Though it was yet early 
in the year, the afternoon sun falling on 
that side of the house, and beating on the 
yellow space of gravel — still the pride of 
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« 
Stock's heart — made the shade pleasant. 

The click of my knitting-needles grew 

slower and slower, and at length ceased. I 

had fallen into a drowsy kind of reverie. I 

was given to day-dreams then. All sorts of 

pictures of my childhood's days, and of 

people and places I knew, came into my 

head and passed away to be succeeded by 

other pictures. I was conscious of a lazy 

kind of curiosity as to what I should see 

next, when I heard a step on the gravel 

path. It was not old Stock's heavy tread 

this time, but a light rapid footfall. — I well 

knew whose. 

" I thought I should find you here," said 
Horace, coming out of the sunlight to my 
side. 

" Did you ? I have not been in the porch 
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before, this year; but this lovely afternoon 
tempted me. Aunty and Anna are gone to 
drive with your father." 

" Yes, I know it. I am glad Mrs. Gough 
consented to go. I believe the air will do 
her good." 

He had come eagerly into the porch as 
though he had been seeking me, wish- 
ing to say something ; but now he sat 
silent, trifling with the ball of knitting- 
worsted that had lain on my lap. I 
have mentioned that he had an absent 
trick of turning and twisting things in his 
fingers. 

" What you are doing now, reminds me," 
I told him, "of my hair chain. Do you 
know, I have never been able to find it, 
since that night when you made Anna 
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nervous by playing with it ? Isn't it 
strange ? " 

He put his hand into his breast, and 
turned his eyes upon me with a look that 
made my colour rise and my heart beat 
faster. 

"Margaret" — the tenderness in his 
voice ! How sweet my name sounded 1 — 
"Margaret, shall I tell you something? 
Here is your chain. I have had it next my 
heart ever since that night.'* He drew it 
forth, and held it out to me. A great joy 
began to flood my soul, but it was my 
nature to distrust such happiness. I could 
not accept it all at once ; it seemed too 
great to believe in. So I tremblingly held 
out my hand for the chain, with a slight 
exclamation of surprise. 
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" No," said Horace, drawing nearer to me, 
" not till you have heard why I took it. You 
have not asked me that, Margaret. Do you 
know ? " 

I shook my head. I was past speaking. 

" Can you guess ? " 

My tears began to blind me, and I could 
not keep down a sob. He threw his arms 
around me, and held me to his breast. 

" Because it had been yours ; because it 
had clasped your throat ; because the poorest 
ribbon you could wear, the glove that had 
touched your hand, the flower you had 
gathered and thrown away, would be dear 
and precious to me ; because I love you, 
Margaret ! " 

those words, those dear, dear words ! O 
that happy time, that happy, happy time ! 
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" Horace," I whispered, after a while, 
" Prince Goldenheart is come at last." For 
he knew the story of my childish play, and 
had often laughed over it with me. 

" 78 it Prince Goldenheart ? " he said. 
" Well ; he should have a heart of gold 
who woos my Margaret. Thank God, at 
all events, there is no wicked fairy to blight 
ray gentle Princess, or to stand between her 
and her love." 

As he spoke, a shadow blotted out the 
evening light ; and when it had passed, the 
sun had set. 

" Who was that ? " I asked, looking up. 

" Why, they have come home ! Is it so 
late ? It was your sister Anna." 

" They have come home ? Then they 
must have driven round into the stable-yard, 
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and come into the house by the back way. 
I dare say Anna was looking for me. I 
must go now, Horace. Please let me." 

I felt much as the child of twelve years 
before had felt, when old Stock, personifying 
the work-a-day world of reality, broke in 
upon her fairy story. We had been dream- 
ing such a beautiful dream, Horace and I, 
all to ourselves, that for the moment it 
seemed a hardship to come out of that en- 
chanted realm, and face the conmion aspect 
of accustomed things. "Just one instant, 
Margaret 1 " He held both my hands clasped 
in one of his, and stood with his other hand 
laid softly on my head, looking down upon 
me. 

" Aunty will wonder what has become of 



me. 



J 
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"Answer me this one question. Do you 
really, really, love me ? " 

" O Horace ! have I not said so ? " 
" Say it again ! Once more— only once ! " 
" May I go if I say it again \ Do you 
promise \ " 

« I promise, darling." 

I released myself from his hold, and drew 
down the hand that rested on my head ; 
then, leaning my two hands upon his shoul- 
ders, I raised my face to his, and kissed him, 
darting away next moment at full speed, 
and never stopping until I had flown across 
the hall, and along the stone-flagged passage 
that led to the morning-room. I paused 
outside the door, suddenly conscious of 
flushed cheeks and dishevelled hair, and 
panting from my swift run. I heard voices 
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laughing and talking within, and, re-assured 
by the conviction that they were not think- 
ing of me, I stole up to my own chamber to 
bathe my face and smooth my hair. When 
I came down again, and entered the morning- 
room, the tea-table was spread there, and 
Horace was seated beside my aunt, who was 
leaning back in her large arm-chair with an 
air of weariness. Anna was there, and my 
uncle was there, and Mr. Lee. 

" Dear aunty, are you tired ? Have you 
had a pleasant day ? " said I, hastening to 
her. 

" Where have you been, Madge, my love ? 
Anna was looking for you. Will you make 
the tea, and offer Mr. Lee some cold meat ? 
I had a very agreeable drive, but I am a 
thought tired now, my dear." 
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So, the business of the tea-table came 
opportunely to cover my confusion. After I 
had attended to our guest, I took courage to 
glance at Horace. He had been waiting on 
my aunt, holding her tea-cup, drawing for- 
ward a folding screen to shield her from the 
scorching blaze of the wood fire — ^my uncle 
never relinquished evening fires until quite 
midsummer — ^and placing a broad cushion 
beneath her feet. Now he sat beside her, 
with his handsome head bent down to 
listen to her soft slow speech. How I 
loved him ! How beautiful the gentle 
deference of his youth and strength to her 
weakness and age appeared in my eyes 1 
Anna was chatting gaily with imcle Gough 
and Mr. Lee; but she kept looking across 

at my aunt and Horace, as if she too. 

K 2 
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thought the picture they presented a plea- 
sant one. 

*' We have been to such a dear old farm- 
house, Madge," said Anna. " Such a quaint, 
queer, uncomfortable, picturesque old place ! 
Meadow Leas it is called. The drive there 
is pretty, too. I did so enjoy it." 

**The good farmer and his dame were 
truly proud and delighted to entertain Mrs. 
Gough and your sister," said Mr. Lee. " Hos- 
pitable kind souls, poor things ! " 

" Hospitable ! Yes, indeed, Madge. I 
never saw such heaps of food as they spread 
on the table. Pies, and cheese, and cream, 
and ham, and butter, and ale, and bread. I 
was frightened when I saw the piled-up 
platter of rabbit pasty they put before me. 
And they expected me to eat it all ! " 
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" You must go some day, Margaret dear/' 
said my aunt. ^ " I*m sure you would enjoy 
iti Farmer Gibson and his wife have all 
manner of pets that you would delight in." 

Old Mr. Lee was to sleep at the Blue Bell, 
where he always put up when he came to 
Willborough ; and he withdrew early. 

" I have business to attend to to-morrow, 
that will cause me to be up betimes, my good 
madam," he said to aunt in his tiresome way. 
" You will therefore excuse me if I take my 
leave now. Late hours do not suit me. They 
interfere with that clearness of brain which 
is essential to the transaction of important 
business." 

I was very glad to see him rise to depart, 
for late hours did not agree with aunt Gough 
any more than they did with him, and she 
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had been looking very weary for some time 
past. 

"Horace," Mr. Lee continued, "I shall 
see you in the morning. Our ways lie in 
different directions to-night. I shall have a 
message to deliver to you from Sir Robert, 
Good-night, my dear madam. Nay, nay," in 
reply to some murmured thanks from my 
aunt, " only too glad to have afforded you a 
day's pleasure. Farewell, Miss Anna. I 
am sure you will not soon be forgotten at 
Meadow Leas. A vision of youth and beauty 
bursting on the — ^hem 1 What is the word ? 
No matter, you understand me. Good-night, 
Mrs. Gough. And good-night to you, Miss 
Sedley." He had very nearly omitted his 
parting salutation to me altogether ; but I 
could not let Horace's father go without a 
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farewell, that night, of all nights ; so I had 
emerged from my nook behind the tea-table. 
Mr. Lee tried to look as if he had been pur- 
posely reserving the pleasure of shaking 
hands with me for the last, and had meant 
to come round to my side of the room if I 
would but have awaited him patiently. But 
I am afraid I must make the humiliating 
confession, that I believe he had quite for- 
gotten I was present. 

My aunt rose as soon as Mr. Lee had de- 
parted, and said she would go to bed. She 
seemed very feeble when she got upon her 
feet, and I began to fear that the day's 
exertion had been too much for her. Horace 
gave her his arm to the room door, and then 
I think my uncle observed her weakness 
with some anxiety. " Shall I carry you up- 
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stairs, my dear ?" he said. "It wouldn't be 
for the first time." 

" No, love, no ; I am not so dead tired as 
that. Madge will come with me. Good- 
night, all. I shall be strong again to- 
morrow after a night's rest." So I went up 
the wide old-fashioned staircase with my 
aimt, she leaning on my aim ; and we made 
the journey slowly, though the ascent was far 
from being a steep one. 

Anna had seemed inclined to linger a 
little ; but Horace was pre-occupied, and did 
not talk ; and my uncle's dear face had a 
rather troubled look as his eyes followed his 
wife's slow steps out of the room. Anna, to 
whom silence and dulness were always in- 
tolerable, forthwith began to yawn, and 
followed us up-stairs almost immediately. 
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Horace remained in the morning-room, and 
I saw in his eyes, and I felt in the parting 
pressure of his hand, that he would speak in 
the fulness of his heart to my uncle, before 
he went away that night The thought 
made me a little nervous and agitated, 
though Heaven knows I had never had 
cause to dread my dear guardian and bene- 
factor, I longed to speak to aunt Gough, 
and tell her of my great happiness, and 
receive the sweet motherly sympathy that 
she had ever been ready to lavish on me 
from my childish days ; but she seemed so 
fatigued and unstrung that I dared not ven- 
ture to excite her that night for my selfish 
pleasure. I remained with her until her 
eyes were closed and her head lay placidly 
on the pillow; then, lamp in hand, I 
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crossed the broad landing to my bed- 
chamber. 

Anna and I shared a large, low, oak- 
pannelled room with three deep windows 
looking on to the lawn. Our white-cur- 
tained beds stood side by side on an island 
of crimson carpet, relieved against the dark- 
ness of the polished floor. I found that my 
sister was already in bed, and apparently 
asleep ; so, shading the lamp with my hand, 
I walked sofkly to the dressing-table, and 
looked in the glass. It was a large old- 
fashioned oval mirror, set in a black carved 
swing frame. How plainly it all comes back 
to me ! I can see the blue gleam of moon- 
light that slanted in at the many-paned 
windows, and threw a fantastic pattern on 
the oaken boards ; I can see the wide 
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stretch of garden and shrubbery, shimmer- 
ing ghost-like out of a silver veil of mist ; I 
can see the long shadows of the trees rock- 
ing and swaying noiselessly on the lawn, 
as the trees themselves moved with a soft 
whispering sound in the night-breeze ; I can 
smell the fragrance of a bunch of rich brown 
wall-flowers that stood in a china vase on 
the window-sill. It all fixed itself in my 
mind during the moment in which I set my 
lamp upon the dressing-table, and tilted 
down the glass to an angle at which I could 
see my face reflected in it. Not a touch 
or tint in that picture has faded in fifty 
years. *' This, then, is the happy girl whom 
Horace loves ! " said I to myself, looking at 
the face which looked at me out of the dark 
sea-gi'een depths of the mirror. I knew 
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very well that it was not a beautiful face. 
I knew very well that it was scarcely even 
pretty. But it was irradiated now, with a 
light that transfigured it. "0 1 am so 
glad ! " I whispered through my blissful 
tears. "I almost believe that being so 
dearly loved, and loving so dearly, will make 
me grow pretty." Then I bent foi-ward and 
put my lips to the cold surface of the 
glass, and said, " That means good-night for 
Horace ! " 

I turned away from the glass with a heart 
full of happy thoughts, and yet my tears fell 
fast. Anna was lying asleep on her white 
bed, and, as I looked at her lovely fresh face 
in its nest of rippling hair, I yearned to tell 
my joy to anything so sweet and young and 
beautiful, to receive her sisterly kiss, and to 
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feel the clasp of her arms around my neck, 
as I had felt it many a time when she had 
come to me to be soothed in some baby 
sorrow, and we had fallen asleep together. 
I thought I could tell her better, if I put 
out the light ; therefore, when I was un- 
dressed I extinguished the lamp and kneeled 
down by her bedside. The moonlight shone 
into the chamber, and her hand and arm, 
tossed carelessly outside the coverlet, were 
bathed in a flood of pale brightness; but 
her face was in shadow. 

" Anna," I said in a low voice, putting my 
cheek down on hers, "Anna, I have some- 
thing to tell you." 

She did not answer me, although I felt 
instinctively that she was awake. 

" Anna, darling ! It is something that 
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makes me very, very happy, and I camiot 
sleep without telling you." 

She breathed quicker, and the white hand 
that lay in the moonlight clenched itsel£ 

"Don't be frightened, dear. It is good, 
good news I have to tell you." 

No reply. The cheek on which mine 
rested, turned a little away, but she did not 
speak. 

"Anna, Horace Lee loves me. He has 
told me so ! " 

She dashed herself out of my. arms, 
turning so as to bury her face in the pillow, 
and the moonlit hand went up into the 
black shadow around her head, and stayed 
there. 

"Why did you wake me, Margaret? I 
was asleep. I was dreaming. I was so 
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happy, and now you have awakened me, 
and I shall never, never dream that dream 
again." 

" Anna, my pet, my child, I did not know 
you were sleeping so soundly. I did not 
mean to distui-b you. Don't cry, my dear, 
don't cry ! " For she was sobbing and 
moaning fretfully. 

"Don't speak to me, Margaret Get to 
rest. Say what you have to say, to-mor- 
row. I — ^I can't understand you now. I 
am tired, and you have awakened me, and 
I was dreaming pleasantly, and now my 
dream is gone !" 

She pushed me irritably from her. My 
heart felt very heavy. It was such a sudden 
chill, after my glow of joy and tenderness. 
But, with the habitual yielding to her which 
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was common to us all, I quietly rose up 
from my knees and went to my own bed, 
" I ought not to have roused her," I said to 
myself as I lay down. " She was tired and 
sleepy, and she is such a child!" Once, I 
stretched out my hand to touch her, and, as 
she remained perfectly still. I hoped she 
was sleeping. Gradually I grew drowsy, 
and my eyes closed, and my ears lost their 
vigilance, and the sweetness of Horace's 
smile, as he had held me in his arms that 
day, with the dancing shadows of the leaves 
upon his head, faded and faded, and melted 
away. But all night long, at intervals, I 
had an uneasy sense of disquietude and 
restlessness, and a fancy that some one was 
moving about the room. Once, I dreamed 
that Anna was pacing up and down, her 
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bare feet pattering lightly but distinctly on 
the polished floor. But when I started, and 
sat up and looked around, everything was 
still, and I could hear no footstep, and the 
moon had set, and it was very dark. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



" T NEVER saw a piece of knitting in 
such a mess in all my life ! What 
were you thinking of, Madge V 

Aunt Gough uttered this mild pleasantry 
in the fulness of her satisfaction, some days 
after that happy evening on which Horace 
had told me that he loved me. They all 
knew it now. Dear uncle had kissed and 
blessed me, mingling with his tender words 
some prudent cautions as to the necessity of 
waiting, and as to our youth and inexpe- 
rience. But he was pleased. I knew that, 
and the knowledge made me inexpressibly 
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happy. As for waiting, that was not hard 
to my mind Of course we were young. 
Of course we were inexperienced, and with- 
out settled prospects in the world. But we 
loved each other, and our love was approved 
by those whom we most honoured and re- 
garded. Surely that was happiness enough, 
to fill years of waiting, should years be 
necessary. Horace was not quite so con- 
tented to accept Uncle Gough's words of 
wisdom. He chafed a little, in his impe- 
tuous way, at being told of his youth and 
inexperience. 

"Young!" he said to me, when we were 
walking alone together. " Does your uncle 
know that I am turned three-and- twenty ?" 
Horace looked very solemn as he announced 

his attainment of this venerable age. " If 
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he had said that I'm not good enough, there 
might have been some reason in it. But if 
my dear girl is content to take me only 
because I love her better than all the world 
beside " 

" No ; because I love you, Horace." 

" My own Margaret ! K you are content, 
angel that you are, I don't see who need 
object." 

" Dear Horace, be reasonable. Can any- 
thing be more kind and generous than 
Uncle Gough's behaviour ? Of course he is 
right when he says that our youth " 

" There it is. Our youth ! The fact is, 
fifty-five is getting to be thought the 
right age for love and marriage. I wish 
I was as old as De Beauguet. Upon my 
soul I do!" 
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" Perhaps, Horace, in that case the 
objection might come from m€, and not 
from uncle." 

" I always say absurd things when I am 
angry," said Horace, wiping his eyes after 
an outbreak of laughter. " Everybody 
does." 

I don't know whether everybody does, 
but I know Horace did. And what could 
be more absurd than the idea of his ever 
being fifty-five ? My bright impulsive 
Horace ! All this brings me back to Aunt 
Gough, and my tangled knitting. One of 
the servants had found it in the porch and 
taken it to my aunt ; and she, divining the 
circumstances under which my work had 
got into such a cha<otic state, resolved to 
have her small joke at my expense. Horace 
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and I were sitting with her now, having 
come in from the walk in which we had held 
the foregoing discussion as to the necessity 
for patient waiting. 

" What have you been doing with your 
knitting?" said aunt. "I wonder who is 
expected to wear a stocking like that ! " 

" O, aunty, it was Horace. He was twist- 
ing it about in his fingers." 

" And, pray, how came Horace to get hold 
of your knitting ? I hope you don't mean 
to knit his stockings in that way, or he will 
think I have made but a poor housewife of 
you, after all my pains." 

" Do give me a chance of testing her soon, 
Mrs. Gough," cried Horace, eagerly, improv- 
ing the occasion. "We have been having 
quite a dispute, Margaret and I, and I am 
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* afraid Mr. Gough is all on her side. Do 
throw in your influence on mine. Do take 
my view of the case ! " 

Horace went over all his arguments to 
prove that we were both rather elderly, and 
to show that in three months, at the utmost, 
his prospects would be sufficiently assured 
to justify him in taking a wife. He was 
very eloquent in his pleadings. At least I 
thought so, and so, I suspect, did Aunt 
Gough. The truth is, Horace could be much 
more eloquent in speaking to her, than he 
could be in speaking to my uncle. I have 
said that Aunt Gough was highly sympa- 
thetic. And sympathy was to Horace the 
atmosphere in which he lived and breathed 
easily. There are strong militant natures 
to whom strife and the hope of victory are 
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bracing and pleasant; but his was never 
one of them. 

My aunt had been ailing ever since the 
visit to Meadow Leas. We could not trace 
any signs of positive disorder, but she got 
no stronger, had no appetite, and was inca- 
pable of active exertion. This was the 
only cloud in our heaven. This, and 
Anna. 

My sister had been so variable and un- 
certain in her humour, since that evening 
when I spoke to her in her bed, as to try 
my aunt sorely. Her own temper was 
the sweetest and most placid in the world, 
but her nerves were unstrung, and she 
was liable to swoon on unusual excite- 
ment. Anna was not always angry, not 
always sullen, not always tearful, not always 
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unaccountably gay and boisterous, but all 
these moods chased each other across her 
mind with startling rapidity. She was espe- 
cially inconsistent towards Horace. At one 
time she would be so sweet and sisterly 
to him, as to make our hearts glad within 
us. Next moment, the merest trifle, the 
turning of a straw, something so slight as 
to be imperceptible to us, would ruffle her, 
and she would chafe and frown and treat 
him with an arrogant scorn that wounded 
me beyond measure. Once, I was angered 
out of patience, and spoke to her sharply, in 
Horace's presence. To my surprise, she was 
soft and humble in a moment, coming and 
kneeling by me with her face hidden in my 
lap. 

*' Margaret, I love you ! " she said, in so 
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low a voice that I, with my head bent down 
to hei-s, could hardly hear it. 

"My dear, I know you do. But, Anna, 
because you love me, you should be good 
to Horace." The dark clustering curls 
on my knee shook themselves petulantly 
from side to side. " Yes, Anna. I am sure 
he is very good to you. And you know he 
is to be your brother. Come ! Give him 
your hand and be friends." With her face 
still hidden, she suflfered me to take her cold 
little fingers, and put them into Horace's 
outstretched palm ; and so there was peace 
again for a time. But all this, as I have 
said, was trying to my aunt. Uncle Gough 
saw less of it than she did ; but even he saw 
enough to distress him. 

"I tell ye what, my bairn," he said to 
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Anna, "a little change will do you good 
I'm thinking you're not quite well, Nanny. 
I shall pack you oflf to Meadow Leas for a 
week or two, and beg farmer Gibson to feed 
you entirely on strong ale and rabbit pasty. 
You're growing as slender as a hazel-wand, 
my bonny bairnie." 

" I'm not a bit ill," returned Anna de- 
cisively. " But I think I should like to go 
to Meadow Leas." 

The idea was acceptable to us all. It 
had already occurred to me, that Anna's 
excessive irritability might be owing to 
incipient illness ; and, indeed, she was look- 
ing worn and thin. So it was decided that 
she should go to Meadow Leas for a week 
or two. 

I have not yet said anything as to the 
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manner in which old Mr. Lee received 
the announcement of my engagement to 
his son. In truth, it is not a topic on which 
I am able to say much, for Horace would 
never exactly tell me what his fathers 
words had been ; but I gathered that he 
had expressed some disappointment in the 
matter. It must have been on the score of 
my personal demerits, for I knew that an 
alliance with the family of James Gough of 
the Gable House was, in a social sense, the 
best he could have expected for his son. 
However, the old gentleman was all cor- 
diality to my uncle, and all condescension to 
me. He treated me with elaborate, I may 
almost say oppressive, politeness — when he 
thought of it. Sometimes, however, he did 
not think of it. And I am afraid I liked 
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those times best He readily undertook to 
make the necessary arrangements for Anna's 
stay with the good people at Meadow Leas. 
But, before she went away, we had two 
pleasant surprises. One was a letter from 
our dear friend in Canada ; the other, 
which concerned Horace, I shall come to 
presently. 

Dear little Madame de Beauguet wrote 
most cheerfully, and there was no mistaking 
the fact that she was a perfectly happy 
woman. They had not long arrived out 
when her letter had been written, but 
she had a great deal to say about her 
new home already, and about her "good- 
man." 

" Do you remember your giving him that 
title ?" she wrote. Her letter was addressed 
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to my aunt. "/ do. And nothing ever 
was more appropriate. Put the strongest 
possible accent on the first syllable, or on 
the second syllable, or on both syllables, and 
you will be perfectly right all ways. He is 
the best creature in the world. Am I not a 
fortunate woman ?" 

Then our old governess sent kind love to 
Philosophy and Will-o'-the-wisp, and made 
many inquiries about Horace, — "that most 
charming and civil of young civil engineers," 
as she called him. " Tell him that I have 
his parting flowers safely pressed in a book, 
and prize them above every thing ; and that 
my good-man says he hopes no young lady 
will be jealous when she heai-s it." 

This set us wondering whether M'sieu' 
had discovered Horace's secret — our secret 
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— and then they all laughed, and we wan- 
dered off into happy foolish talk about 
ourselves. Madame de Beauguet's pleasant 
letter having been read, and re-read, and 
discussed in full family council with great 
relish, then Horace brought forth his news. 
And this was the second surprise. 

" I have had a letter from Mr. Topps of 
Birmingham, sk," he said, addressing my 
uncle. 

'^ From Mr. Topps, eh ? I didn't know 
you kept up any correspondence with Mr. 
Topps." 

" No, not exactly correspondence ; but 
this is a business letter." 

There was a look of triumph in Horace s 
eyes as he handed it to my uncle : though 
he assumed a sober unconcerned manner. 



as who should say that to a man of his 
age and position, a business letter from Mr. 
Topps was an every-day kind of matter. 

" Am I to read it ?" 

" If you please, sir/' 

" What is it, Horace ?" I asked, eagerly. 
But he hushed me with a motion of his 
hand, and we all waited silently until my 
uncle had finished reading the letter. 

" Well, my boy, I am very much pleased 
with this. Indeed I am." My uncle took 
off his spectacles, and held out his strong 
right hand to Horace, giving him a hearty 
grip. " It does you credit, and you may 
justly be proud of it." 

" I am proud of it, sir," answered Horace, 
with ingenuous glee. " I am glad that you 
should see — that you should have this oppor- 
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tunity of convincing yourself — ^that is, I 
mean, that my prospects " 

"Yes, yes, I know. You are proud and 
glad that I should be made to understand 
on such excellent authority, what a trust- 
worthy responsible rising gentleman I am 
to have for a nephew, and what a very slow 
old coach I must be to think it well for him 
to wait one single day, before taking all the 
cares of the world on his shoulders ! That's 
it, isn't it, laddie ? " 

Horace coloured, but answered with a 
smile : " Well, you have put it in your own 
words, sir, but I suppose that is it." 

"And now, mayn't We know something 
of this great business ? " asked my aunt, 
from among the cushions in her arm-chair. 

Then Uncle Gough, with Horace's full 
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consent, told us what were the contents of 
Mr. Topps's letter. That distinguished en- 
gineer retained a kindly remembrance and a 
high opinion of his former pupil, and was 
willing to put a good thing in his way when 
the occasion presented itself. There were 
some new waterworks to be erected in a 
small northern town just on this side of the 
Scottish Border, and Mr. Topps had been 
applied to, to find some competent person to 
design and superintend their erection. He 
himself was much too " eminent and expen- 
sive," as Mr. Lee might have said, to be 
asked to undertake the business. But the 
chairman of the waterworks company, being 
acquainted with the great Birmingham en- 
gineer, had written to ask his advice. "And 
my advice is, that they should employ you. 
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Lee/* wrote Mr. Topps in his letter. ''I 
have eveiy confidence in you, and, if you 
will undertake it, it may lead to better 
things/* 

Better things ! What could be better ? 

So I thought. But to Mr. Topps, from his 
eminence, probably the whole matter looked 
small enough. 

" What does Rotherwood say to it?" asked 
my uncle. 

"Well, sir, he sees no objection to my 
taking it Clinch, his articled pupil, can do 
aU such work as I have been doing during 
the last half year." 

The only drawback to our happiness was, 

that Horace would have to go to the north, 

and remain there some time. But that 

would not be just yet. Some six months 
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must elapse before the aiiiingenients could 
be 80 far advanced as to necessitate his 
presence. And six months seemed quite a 
long time to look forward to, when I was 
nineteen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



T WAS once told, when I was a very little 
girl — ^too little to be told so — that I 

should find good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
succeed each other throughout my life, with 
the regularity of the chequers on a chess- 
board. I have found this true in the main : 
true in the sense in which it was intended to 
be understood : but I have never found it to 
be an accurate illustration of the alternations 
of bright and dark in our daily existence. 
The dark spots have come to me — and, 
thank God ! the bright spots too — ^but by 
no means with the rigidity of outline and 
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regularity of succession, suggested by the 
chess-board simile. Absolute blackness has 
been rare — rarer perhaps on the whole than 
absolute whiteness. I have known both. 
But they were divided from each other by 
infinite gradations of more or less neutral 
tints, and not by sharp well-defined lines, 
where the black ceased and the white began. 
In truth, I think that sharp well-defined 
lines are not common, either in nature or 
human nature. 

I am led to remember the " chess-board," 
by thinking of the cloud that came over us 
soon after our pride and triumph in Horace's 
good fortune. Dear Aunt Gough grew very 
ill. Still without any special disorder that 
could be discovered, or that the family 
doctor chose to define to us ; but very weak 
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and very ilL She seldom left her chamber 
now, and, Anna being away, I was with her 
a great deal. She would sometimes feebly 
protest against the constancy of my attend- 
ance on her ; but I said, and said truly, that 
I could not have been happy if I had left her 
to receive loving care from other hands. 

" It is but selfishness after aU, dear aunty, 
for, as soon as I am away from you, I begin 
to fidget, and to fancy that something has 
been forgotten which ought to have been 
remembered, or something left undone which 
ought to have been done. And then my 
self-conceit brings me back to see to things 
myself." 

" But Horace will think me very selfish, 
my love, if I engross you altogether. That 
must not be." 
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"I am sure he will not think that, aunt. 
Besides, Horace has been away a good deal, 
himself, lately." 

It was true that Horace had been away 
a good deal lately — away from Willborough. 
Before he should take his departure for the 
noi-th, there were two or three matters to 
which Mr. Rotherwood wished him to give 
his personal superintendence. Among others, 
there was the draining of Meadow Leas. I 
have said that Mr. Rotherwood desired it, 
but Mr. Lee was very anxious, too, that 
Horace should see to it himself Had not 
Sir Robert sent for him to the Hall pur- 
posely to speak of it ? Had he not shaken 
hands with him, and presented him to my 
lady in the drawing-room ? " Clinch could 
do it, all right enough,*' said Horace. But 



nevertheless, thus influenced, he went him- 
self to Meadow Leas. So it followed that 
what with his frequent absence, and what 
with my attendance on my aunt, we were 
not quite so much together as would other- 
wise have been natural in our position. But 
he rode over from his father's house (where 
he was staying to be near his work), almost 
every day, and brought my aunt many a 
beautiful gift of fruit and flowers from the 
greenhouses at the Hall. Horticulture had 
not then advanced to the rank of a fine art, 
but Mr. McGee, Sir Robert's Scotch gar- 
dener, had some pretensions to science not- 
withstanding, and I can bear testimony to 
the perfume of his roses, and their beauties 
of form, colour, and size. These floral offer- 
ings gave great offence to Stock, who lost 
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no opportunity of decrying Mr. McGee's pro- 
fessional skill with much bitterness. 

One evening my aunt had fallen into a 
doze, having desired, before she composed 
herself to rest, that I wduld go out and get 
a breath of air. So, after stationing one of 
the maids in the room with injunctions to 
call me when my aunt should awake, I went 
down stairs and passed through the kitchen 
in order to reach the garden by the back 
way. The servants were enjoying the plea- 
sant evening hour, after the business of the 
day, and the maids were sewing and gossip- 
ing over their work. Stock sat near the 
open window, in an appropriately hard Wind- 
sor chair; with his pipe in his mouth, con- 
templating the glories of the kitchen garden. 
I never passed Stock without a few words 
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of greeting. I had a knowledge — how ac- 
quired, it would be hard to say, for never by 
word or look was he apt to show any touch 
of tenderness — ^that the old man had a soft 
corner in his heart for my sister and me. 

" Stock, how well your early vegetables 
are looking ! " 

" I'm not sure as you knows much about 
it. Miss Margrit." 

"I hope I know a little. Stock, a very 
little.'' 

" Vara little," said Stock. 

"The peas, for instance. Are they not 
unusually promising ? " 

"There's a Providence above all peas," 
returned Stock, "and equally above banes. 
An' it's fort'nate as there be." 

Stock had not the least idea of being 
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irreverent. But he was given to solemn- 
sounding phraseology, and believed, I fancy, 
that there was something vaguely merito- 
rious in the use of pious words — ^words not 
especially applicable to the matter in hand, 
but which seemed of themselves to impart 
an odour of sanctity to his discourse, be it 
what it might. Stock was an ignorant 
narrow-minded old man, no doubt. But I 
have since heard pious talk, conducted on 
much the same principles, by people with 
the means of knowing better. 

"It's fortnate as there be, or it's little 
peas nor yet banes, as the master 'ud have 
see'd on table this year. Bill Green, he 
done his best to ruin of 'em ; but there's a 
Providence beyond Bill Green." 

It was so well understood by this time 
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that Stock's revilings of his subordinate 
were to be taken as mere figures of speech, 
expressing more his own consciousness of 
old age and rheumatism than anything else, 
that no one uplifted a voice in defence of 
Bill Green : who, by the way, was as honest 
and hard-working a lad as could be found. 

" I'm going into the garden. Stock," said 
I, " to get a fresh posy for my aunt." This 
was an indiscreet speech. 

"Ah!" growled Stock, "the missus she 
don't want no posies out of this here garden. 
Not now, she don't." 

" yes, she does. Stock. She thinks no 
flowers so sweet as her own." 

"No more there bain't. None. The 
missus is right there. Miss Margrit. I 
knows summut about flowers, or I ought to 
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it, and I'll 'fy all England to grow sweeter 
flowers nor oum. But it ain't sweetness 
now, nor yet completeness, as is the hobject 
wi' some. It's to have 'em wallopin big 
uns. That's the hobject. You grow your 
flowers wallopers, an' you'll do." 

" I don't think that, Stock." 

" Well, Miss Margrit, I ain't a goin' to try 
it, whether or no. I alius done my dooty, 
and I alius means to. I say as them flowers 
as young Master Lee brings here is wallopers, 
and nothin' else but wallopers. And I say, 
as one o' the 'lect, that I shan t find no wal- 
lopers where /'m a goin' to. Me — ^and a 
few more — we shan't be called upon to keep 
company with wallopers." 

" Mr. Lee only meant to give my aunt 
pleasure. Stock ; I'm sure he always admires 
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the gardens at the Gable House. And you 
must not say anything unkind of Mr. Lee, 
Stock, because I love him very much, 
and I'm going to be married to him, you 
know." 

" Ah sure. Well, well, well. No, I han't 
got nothin' to say agin young Mr. Lee. 
Goin' to be married," he pursued musingly. 
" Little Miss Margrit. Ah, sure ! Well, 
my dear, may the Lord — have marcy 
upon ye !" 

This was not exactly encouraging. But 

I understood Stock very well ; and though 

his deep-set black eyes looked stem, and no 

muscle of his hard brown face was softened, 
yet I knew that the old man had a tender 

place in his heart for the orphan gu'l he had 

known so many years. I passed on to the 
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garden, and was busy gathering my nose- 
gay, when I heard the clatter of a horse's 
hoofs entering the stable-yard, and almost 
at the same moment a window in my room 
was softly opened, and Hester the maid 
called to me that my aunt was awake, and 
that Dr. Dickson was with her. "I will 
come in a few minutes, Hester, before the 
Doctor goes." As she turned away, and 
shut the window, Horace came hurrying 
across the lawn, all booted and spurred, from 
his ride. 

" My dearest Margaret ! I am so glad to 
find you here ! Each time I have come 
lately, you have been mewed up in a close 
chamber." 

" Dear Horace, I am very well It does me 
no harm." 
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" It does me harm, for I see so little of 
you. And how is Mrs. Gough ?" 

''Dr. Dixon is with her now, and I am 
going in, to hear his report." 

" Going in ! It seems to me, Margaret, 
that you grudge every moment you give 
to me." He had drawn my arm through 
his, and we were slowly pacing down the 
garden walk ; I, with my basket of freshly 
gathered flowers in my hand. 

" my dear Horace !" 

" Well, it does seem so. Of course it is 
right that you should be kind and attentive 
to your aunt. I am sure I am nearly as fond 
of her as you are. But you seem so indif- 
ferent, Margaret : as if you didn t care to b$ 
with me ! " 

His tone was petulant, irritable, and nn-r 
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like himself ; looking at him more closely, I 
saw that he seemed harassed, and was very 
pale, now that the flush of exercise had 
faded from his face. 

" 0, Horace ! " 

If I could have told him but a tenth part 
of the joy it gave me to be with him ! But 
no, I could not. And yet the tone of his 
voice, the sound of his footfall, the glance of 
his eye, made my heart overflow with hap- 
piness. And surely he might have known 
this. If he did not, I could not make him 
know it by any words of protestation. I 
have said that it was my weakness to be too 
keenly sensitive to reproof, especially where 
my affections were concerned. I always saw 
that other aide of things too plainly. What 
he thought and felt, was almost as vividly 
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within my perception as were my own 
thoughts and feelings ; but though I knew 
he was wrong, I could not plead my cause. 
It would have been better to have spoken 
frankly and fearlessly, setting forth the 
strength of my love; it would have been 
better, even, to have grown angry, and 
flamed up at him as my sister might have 
done. But I could only withdraw into my- 
self, and bear my hurt in silence. 

We walked to the end of the path, without 
speaking, and, when we turned to go back 
towards the house, he suddenly took me in 
his arms, upsetting the flower-basket, and 
scattering its contents upon the gi*avel. 
"No, my darling!" he said. "Don't mind 
me. I don't believe it." 

" Believe what, Horace ? " 

N 2 
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" That you are anything but the sweetest, 
dearest, truest, most unselfish girl in the 
world." 

" I am not that, Horace ; but do me justice. 
At least I am not indifferent." 

" No, no, no, my own love. I am sure 
you are not. Forgive me." 

We kissed each other with wet cheeks, 
like two children, as we were. 

"Look at my poor flowers, you bad boy. 
There ! Put them all in the basket. I 
would not have old Stock see one blossom 
lying trampled on the ground, for more than 
I can telL I must not keep Dr. Dixon any 
longer. You will come to aunt's room 
when she sends for you, and tell us all 
about Anna? Of course you see her con- 
stantly ? " 
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" Yes ; I — have seen her. Must you go 
now ? " 

I only shook my head in answer, and ran 
into the house. Uncle Gough was in my 
aunt's room when I reached it, and Dr. 
Dixon. The doctor was a mild middle-aged 
man, well known and much respected in 
Willborough. He was the brother of that 
Mr. Dixon, the organist, of whom I said 
in my childhood that he " played so 
kindly." 

*' Good evening, Miss Sedley." The doctor 
stretched out his right hand, which held a 
leather driving glove. I had never seen Dr. 
Dixon with that glove on, in my life, but he 
always carried it. 

" How do you find my aunt, sir ? " 

*' Mrs. Gough is better, decidedly better. 
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If we can get a little strength, a little tone, 
we shall do very well." 

"I am so glad!" 

" Yes ; a Uttle tone. Do you know what 
IVe been proposing to your uncle. Miss 
Sedley?" 

" Proposing ! Nay, it's all fixed and settled, 
lassie," put in my uncle, who was sitting by 
his wife's chair, gently smoothing her frail 
hand with his broad heavy one. 

"IVe been proposing," continued the 
doctor, who had a mildly obstinate way of 
sticking to his own form of words, "that 
Mrs. Gough should go for some months to 
the sea-side. To get tone ; a little tone, you 
know." 

" I believe it would do her great good. Dr. 
Dixon." 
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" Yes, yes ; that's the thing, Madge," said 
my uncle. "She shall go, next week, to 
Beachington. I wonder we didn't think of 
it before." 

" It wouldn't have done before, my, 
good friend," said Dr. Dixon. " It is 
early in the season even yet. But I have 
been proposing something else. Miss Sed- 

ley." 

"No, no," interrupted my aunt faintly. 
' I won't allow it." 

"Pardon me, my dear madam. I have 
also been proposing. Miss Sedley, that you 
should accompany her." 

Accompany her ! Go away from Horace 
during the short time he had yet to stay in 
Willborough ! I felt ashamed of my selfish- 
ness even as I thought this. 
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" Of course I will go with her. Dr. Dixon, 
if she will let me." 

" It is too bad to ask the dear child," said 
aunt Gough. My uncle looked at me wist- 
fully. "Fm loth to part the bairn from 
her sweetheart," said he. " But yet I know 
she'd wish to do whatever she could for her 
good aunt^ She's the best lassie in the 
world, doctor." 

" My kind darling uncle," said I, " pray, 
pray, don't speak in that way, as if you were 
asking any favour of me. I am thankful 
and rejoiced to be of use." 

"Of the very greatest use, Miss Sed- 
ley," said Dr. Dixon, taking up his hat. 
"You are very patient, very gentle, and 
very pleasant to look at — ^three inestima- 
ble qualities in a nurse." And with those 
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words the doctor betook himself down- 
stairs. 

" Bless thee, my bairn," said my uncle. 

" Horace will never forgive me,'' said my 
aunt ; " but he'll have Madge to himself all 
his life, and perhaps I may not be here to 
trouble him much longer." 
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CHAPTER X. 



EA and sky, sky and sea, sea and sky ! 

Deep blue, or pale green, livid under 
the clouds, dazzling in the sunshine, sleeping 
with a slow long-drawn respiration beneath 
the moonlight, dashing yeasty foam mast 
high over slanting sails reddened by the 
dawn ; beautiful, terrible, wonderful always, 
the great waters lay stretched out before my 
eyes for many, many weeks. From my 
chamber window at Beachington I looked 
forth upon them, every night and morning. 
There was nothing to intemipt my gaze, as 

1 strained it to the far horizon. I have 
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stood looking, looking, looking, until all the 
life within me seemed to concentrate itself 
in my eyes, and I felt as though I were 
floating poised like a sea-gull in mid aii*, 
with the fathomless heavens above me, and 
the fathomless ocean beneath me. 0, sea 
and sky I 0, sky and sea ! 0, the small 
throbbing human heart within, and the vast 
heaving waves without ! 0, the old, old 
story ! 

My aunt had borne the journey from 
Willborough — it was not a long one — ^better 
than we had thought she would ; and, for 
the first fortnight of our stay at Beaching- 
ton her improvement was most rapid and 
encouraging. After that, she sank again a 
little ; but they told us these fluctuations 
were to be expected, and we were hopeful. 
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My uncle remained at the Gable House. 
He came with us to Beachington and 
saw us settled in our new abode ; then, 
he returned to Willborough ; and Anna 
came back from Meadow Leas and kept 
house for him. I had left home with a 
heavy heart — heavier than the mere tempo- 
rary separation from Horace should have 
made it ; for he had parted from me almost 
in anger. I cannot say that he absolutely 
thought I ought to have reftised to accom- 
pany my aunt, but he seemed to think that 
I ought to have made it very evident how 
much the going cost me. And how could 
I do that, without wounding my beloved 
benefactors ! 

"Horace," I said, "think, pray think, 
what they have been to us two sisters. It 
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seems to me that an almost more scrupulous 
performance of loving duty is due from 
Anna and me to them, than if they were in 
truth our parents." 

" Duty ! Yes ; duty is your god, Mar- 
garet. You will weigh out the aflfection you 
owe, even to the last scruple, in the scale of 
duty. So much for my aunt ; so much for 
my uncle ; so many drachms for Horace ; 
good measure for Horace ; he is to be my 
husband. Mai-garet, if you knew what real 
love was, you could not be so calm and cold 
at parting" 

I assigned what excuses I could for him, 
but I came away with a heavy heart. His 
first letters, after my depaiture, made me 
sweet amends. They were so full of love 
and sympathy, of kindly inquiries for my 
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aunt, and aflfectionate solicitude for me, that 
I resolved to be happy again. My aunt, too, 
was apparently gaining strength, so the first 
days of our stay at Beachington were bright 
enough. We had brought a letter from Dr. 
Dixon to a brother practitioner at Beach- 
ington, one Mr. Bertram Norcliffe. This 
gentleman, besides being skilful in his pro- 
fession, was an accomplished scholar, re- 
nowned for his acquaintance with Greek 
and Latin and the modem tongues. When 
Dr. Dixon told us about him before we left 
home, we declared we should be frightened 
to speak to so awful a personage. But we 
found ourselves quite able to speak to him, 
and soon came to like him very much. He 
was not young — nearly as old as Dr. Dixon, 
I dare say ; but he was unmarried, and lived 
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alone in a beautiful house some three miles 
inland from Beachington. He took an inte- 
rest in my aunt's case, and, as he said it 
was essential that she should be kept cheer- 
ful and amused, he would come and sit with 
us, evening after evening, talking so un- 
affectedly and pleasantly that we entirely 
forgot all about his learning. 

Of course we mentioned Mr, Norcliffe 
frequently, in our letters home. At least, 
aunty did, when she was able to write ; and 
she generally added a few lines with her own 
hand to my weekly report to my uncle. In 
those times, the postman was not so frequent 
an apparition at everybody's door as he is 
now. A letter was a serious matter, either 
to send or receive. And, besides, between 
us and Willborough there was an awkward 
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cross-country post, so that I seldom des- 
patched a packet to the Gable House oftener 
than once a week. Horace's movements 
were very uncertain, as he flitted about be- 
tween Willborough and Meadow Leas and 
the Hall. He even made a flying visit to 
the North, to consult with the chairman of 
the Water Works Company, and to recon- 
noitre his ground ; and he accomplished the 
double journey thither and back again, and 
transacted his business, all within the space 
of five days. We thought this a veiy won- 
derful achievement. (I forget how few 
hours are requisite to do it in now.) 
As Horace seemed to have no settled 
abode, I generally sent my letters to 
him under cover to uncle Gough or to 
Anna at the Gable House, and I frequently 
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received his, through their hands, in the 
same way. 

Gradually, by slow degrees— degrees it 
was as impossible for me to trace as the 
shifting hues of sunset on the western 
waves, which began with rosy lustre, and 
left the deep waters dark — ^I found a change 
in my lover's letters. It seemed as if some 
spell were cast over him — ^as if a shadow had 
interposed itself between him and me— and 
then one dreary fortnight passed, and he did 
not write at all ! But I fought against the 
dread that lay coiled up coldly at the bottom 
of my heart, and I endeavoured to be cheer- 
ful. How good my aunt was ! How patient, 
how unselfish. I ha.ve never seen recorded 
the story of a purer, sweeter life than Lucy 
Gough's. You, my godchild, are named 
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after her. Hers was the large heart, which, 
cleaving strongly to its own, yet could em- 
brace all suffering souls in a divine rapture 
of charity. As you go through life, you will 
meet devoted wives who grudge hard-eamed 
fame and fortune to their husband's peers ; 
admiring sisters, who delight to jeer at their 
brothers* rivals in the race of life ; doating 
mothers who, wrapping their own little ones 
warmly in the soft shelter of maternal love, 
will yet bring themselves to turn a cold 
stem front on the forlorn defenceless infancy 
that peeps in, shivering, from the hard outer 
world, at the bright flame burning on the 
health of home. But not of these was my 
aunt. Perhaps my own trouble taught me 
to understand and value her, better than I 
had ever done before. Such lessons, sorrow 
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comes to teach. The worst was, I could not 
quite keep it to myself. " Has Horace 
written this week? What does he say?" 
She would question me thus, and I could not 
always keep back tears, though I tried hard. 
I tried very hard. 

It was now drawing very near the time at 
which I understood Horace was to take his de- 
parture for the north — within a day or two, as 
I reckoned— and I was feverishly hoping for 
a letter. A packet had come from the Gable 
House one morning, directed in Anna's hand, 
and containing a long letter from my uncle, 
and a short note from Anna for my aunt. 
But nothing from Horace ; not one word. 
There was an incomprehensible allusion to 
my indolence as a letter-writer, made by my 

uncle. " Madge is a good correspondent to 

o 2 
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me, my love," he said, writing to my aunt, 
" but urge her not to let us old folks engross 
all her pretty letters. I think Horace feels 
hurt." What did this mean ? I could not 
understand it. 

The day had been oppressively hot, and the 
moonless night came down from a brooding 
sultry sky. We sat with open windows, 
listening to the plash, plash, of the tide upon 
the shingle, and catching now and again, 
through the gathering darkness, the distant 
flash of some white-crested wave leaping 
high above its fellows. Mr. Norcliffe was 
with us, and we had all been sitting silent 
for some minutes. 

" How the sea booms to-night," I 
said. "Is it not a hollow, threatening 
noise ? 
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*' Yes," he answered, " I know the sound 
well. We shall have a storm." 

While he was yet speaking, rapid wheels 
and hoofs grated on the road beneath the 
windows, and a post-chaise stopped before 
the door. 

I heard a voice telling the postilion to stop. 

" Why, it is uncle ! " 

I started up breathless. 

"James!" cried my aunt with a scared 
look, " what can have brought him here ? " 

"01 know, I know," I exclaimed, " Horace 
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must be with him — ^he has come to say 
good-by ; he has come to see me before he 
goes ! 

I was rushing to the room-door, when it 
opened, and my uncle stood before me, alone. 
I know not what wild thoughts whirled 
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througli my brain. I turned giddy. I saw 
his pale rigid face, and my heart stood 
stilL 

" Horace ! " I gasped out, " He is dead ! " 

" My bairn ! My bairn ! " 

" He is dead, and you have kept me from 
him ! " My own voice sounded hoarse and 
strange in my own ears. 

" Margaret ! My beloved child, be strong, 
be brave." 

" Tell me the truth. He is mine. I have 
a right to know. Is he dead ? " 

I clutched my uncle's arm. At the touch 
of my hand, his locked mouth broke from its 
fixed lines with the temble convulsion 
that comes upon a strong man when he 
weeps. 

" No, Margaret, he is not dead. But he is 
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gone — fled — fled away with Anna — and he is 
a damned black villain ! " 

The boom of the sea grew into a great 
roar, thick darkness came over me, and I fell 

down senseless. 
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CHAPTEK XL 



A T nineteen, life is very vigorous within 
us. Let the soul be harrowed and the 
mind tortured as they may, the body will yet 
struggle to throw off its load of suffering. 
My youth and strength asserted themselves, 
and physical illness was not added to the 
anguish of my heart's sorrow. It was other- 
wise with my aunt. Her frail tenure of Hfe 
was sorely weakened by the shock, and we 
watched at her bedside with a dumb fore- 
boding. Anxiety for her, and the necessity 
of attending on her, took me out of myself. 
The sharp present pain sometimes dulled 
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that other heartache for a moment. But 
there were hours when my wounded love 
awoke and cried within me with an exceeding 
bitter cry; and the moaning voice of the 
vast eternal sea seemed but the echo of my 
little human woe. At first I could not speak 
of it. I could not think of it. I could only 
feel it. But by degrees I lost the over- 
powering sensation of terror that possessed 
me at the first agonising aspect of my grief, 
and slowly dared to look it in the face. 
For three days after my uncle's arrival, I was 
as one in a dream. Mechanically I went 
about my daily duties, and said no word, and 
asked no question. Mr. Norcliflfe was con- 
stantly in the house, fulfilling the duties of a 
physician and friend with unobtnisive kind- 
ness. I think it was by his advice that they 
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left me to myself, and forbore to speak until 
I should be prepared to hear. At last, as I 
have said, I took courage to look my trouble 
in the face, and I resolved to know all they 
could tell me. " I will hear it at once," I 
said, " and then " 

And then ? — 

I could see nothing beyond. The long 
vista of my future years had held one figure 
journeying by my side. No matter through 
what trials we still should walk together. 
That had been my dream of life. 

" Uncle," I said one night when the house- 
hold were preparing to go to rest, and my 
aunt had fallen into a heavy slumber after a 
restless day, " will you come with me out on 
the beach for a little while ? Aunt is asleep, 
and the servant shall stay in her room till I 
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come back. I want to speak to you, and I feel 
as if I should be stifled in the house. Will you 
come ?" He pressed my hand in his, took 
up his hat, and silently we went down stairs. 
A short flight of rough stone steps led down 
from the terrace on which the house stood, 
to the shore, and, once upon the wide beach, 
we were in absolute solitude. It was a warm 
dark night, with phosphorescent gleams 
upon the water. The soft wind, blowing 
seaward from the land, brought with it sweet 
wafts of country odours. Slowly, slowly, 
and in silence, we paced onward, until a 
turn in the shore showed us a distant light- 
house blinking with its red eyes far into the 
night. 

" Dear uncle, I want you to tell me " 

" To tell you, my dear bairn ?" For I had 
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stopped and stood silent with my hand upon 
his arm. 

" To tell me all about Horace and my 

sister. I will only ask you this once, and 
then it will be over.'' 

" I am glad you have spoken, Madge. It 
would have been my feeling to have had it 
all out before now. But othera thought dif- 
ferently, and perhaps they were right." 

"Yes, uncle; quite right. And — and — I 
want to beg one thing of you." He took my 
trembling hand and held it in a firm though 
gentle clasp. " I want you to tiy not to say 
things like — like " 

" What things, my darling ? " 

" Such as you said that night of Horace. 
I know what you myst feel ; but O, dear 
uncle, I beseech of you not to say hard things 
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of Horace to me." I was sobbing with my 
head upon his breast. 

" How shall I speak the truth and not say 
hard things of him ?" returned my uncle bit- 
terly. " But there, there, my beloved child. 
Heaven knows I would not willingly add to 
your burden. I will do my best, Madge." 

Then, brokenly and with diflSculty, he told 
me what he knew about my sister's flight. 
" I suspected nothing," he said, " nothing 
in the world. It must have begun when 
they were so much together at Meadow Leas. 
He seemed moody, and did not spend so 
much time as formerly at the Gable House. 
At least, not with my knowledge. God 
knows what went on behind my back. Anna 
had full liberty, and as for him, he was like 
a son of the house." By degrees, I heard all 
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that he could tell me. They had not left 
Willborough together. Horace had started 
by the night coach for his northern destina- 
tion, and Anna must have met him at some 
preconcerted point upon the road. She was 
not missed for some time, having given out 
to the servants that she was going to spend 
a few days with the Gibsons at Meadow Leas. 
Neither my uncle nor I had the heart to fol- 
low all the windings of the scheme. A few 
hours after he had missed her, and had begun 
to feel uneasy at ,her absence, he received a 
hurried letter in Anna's hand, sajdng that 
any attempt at pursuit would be worse than 
useless, as before those lines could reach 
Willborough she and he would have crossed 
the Scottish Border, and got married. " I 
was half crazed," said my uncle. "As to 



sitting still at home, I could no more have 
done it than I could have flown to Scotland, 

and seized the throat of yon ; well, well, 

I won't say it, my lassie. But that's what I 
longed to do at first. When it fairly came 
home to me that it was too late, I just flung 
myself into a postchaise to come to you and 
your aunt. Talk of a man's strength ! Yes, 
if fighting be the cue. But for endurance, 
why, the bravest of us is fain to lean on you 
frail creatures when Sorrow comes and sits 
herself down in the ingle nook." 

In all that my uncle said and left unsaid, 
I could trace the deep wound that Anna had 
given to his proud affection. He had loved 
her so. He had so gloried in her beauty and 
her high spirit, and even in her untamed 
vehement temper. He loved me fondly, and 
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felt for me. No sympathy could have been 
deeper, more tender, more unfailing, than his. 
But, for himself, the bitter smart was this : 
— that her hand should have dealt the blow. 
That she should be false, treacherous, un- 
grateful ! His pet, his bonny bairn, his 
darling ! Strive as he would to throw the 
blame on Horace, there was a rankling sense 
of her unworthiness that wrung his kihd 
heart cruelly, cruelly. Never again, on the 
rare occasions when my sisters name was 
mentioned between us, did I hear him speak 
of her by the familiar appellation of her 
childhood. It was **your sister," or "Mrs. 
Lee," or "Anna." Never Nan, or Nanny. 
Never, never, again. 

When Uncle Gough had ceased speaking, 
there was a long silence between us. At last 
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I rose (we had been sitting on a heap of 
loose stones) and took his arm. "Thank 
you, uncle," I said. " You are very good to 
me. 

" Good to thee, my precious baim ! " All 
his fuU heart gushed out in a burst.of tears 
and inarticulate ejaculations. He took me 
in his anns, as if I had been indeed the baim 
he called me, and wailed over me as a mother 
over her sick child. We wept together until 
the passion had spent itself, and something 
like peace came down upon our souls. And, 
as we walked slowly homeward, the first 
glimpse of that, " and then'* began to dawn 
upon me. 

What it though the bright glory of my 
morning were quenched for ever, there still 
remained long twilight hours to turn to 
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account, ere the night cometh when no man 
can work i I was still very weak, very 
heart-sick, very miserable ; but there was 
already a faint ray of comfort in the thought 
that I might yet be dear and useful to 
others. 

When we reached home, the servant of 
the house was standing at the door looking 
for us, and she ran forward to say that her 
mistress was with my aunt, and that some 
one had been despatched for the doctor, as 
Mrs. Gough was awake, and seemed ''mortal 
bad." We were with her immediately, and 
Mr. Norcliffe arrived soon after; but the 
first glimpse of her face told me, inex- 
perienced though I was, that human skill 
was powerless to prolong her life. She died 
peacefully in my uncle's aims that night 
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CHAPTEK XIL 



TT7E went back to the old house, Uncle 
Gough and I, to the quaint old house at 
Willborough, taking the shadow of our sorrow 
and our loss with us. I pass by the first pain 
of looking on the familiar scenes and faces 
with our changed eyes ; I pass by the grief 
of the servants, the condolences of friends, 
the sympathy of humble neighbours. As 
my uncle had said, now that Sorrow had sat 
herself down in our ingle nook, it was to me 
that he looked for consolation. He was a 
man peculiarly sensitive to a woman's in- 
fluence, and peculiarly needing a woman's 

p 2 
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sympathy. Soft and unassuming as his 
wife's character had been, he had leaned on 
her for support in the every-day ajffairs of 
life, and had turned, in any trouble, to the 
never-failing solace of her wifely love. Now, 
she was dead, and Anna was gone, and 
Horace, whom he had. loved so well, was 
cast out for ever from his home and from his 
heart, and there was no one but I left to fill 
the vacant places. What a sad autumn was 
that which followed our return to the Gable 
House ! The summer had waned before we 
left Beachington, and my uncle and I used 
to wander arm-in-aim along the garden 
paths and through the shrubbery, ankle-deep 
in fallen leaves. He seldom cared to pass 
the iron gates into Willborough, and few 
strangers crossed our threshold. But, once. 
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old Mr. Lee came. He came one sunny 
afternoon, soon after our return home. I, 
sitting sewing by the window in the moming- 
room, heard the gate bell ring, and looked 
out to see who the unwonted visitor might 
be. I stood up trembling, and my work 
dropped upon the floor. 

" Margaret, what is it ? " asked my uncle, 
looking at my scared face ; then, follow- 
ing the direction of my glance, he, too, saw 
Mr. Lee, who was now almost at the 
porch. 

"I can't bear to see him, uncle. What, 
shall I do ? Let me go away." 

" Yes, child," said my uncle, with his brow 
knitted into the stem troubled look it often 
wore now. "Go, dear. He shall not dis- 
turb you. Why does he come here at all? 
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It was a bitter hour when any of his name 
first darkened these doors." 

I hurried away up stairs, my knees shaking 
under me, and shut myself into my own 
room. There I stayed for above an hour, 
sitting motionless and dry-eyed on the bed, 
with a dull sick feeling at my hesui;. At 
last Hester came up stairs and knocked at 
my door, 

" Your uncle's love, Miss> and do you feel 
well enough to come and give him his tea ? ** 

Then I knew that Mr. Lee was gone, and I 
arose and went down to my uncle. He s^d 
not a word at the time about his visitor; but 
I learned afterwards that the interview had 
been a stormy one. Mr. Lee, while depre- 
cating the conduct of his son, had tried to 
act as mediator between Horace and my 
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uncle, endeavouring to show that continued 
resentment on the part of the latter could 
only hurt himself, and was really uncalled 
for. That the thing was done and could not 
be undone — " which," said my imcle, " was 
the sting of the whole matter" — and so 
forth. But it finally appeared that his chief 
object in coming had been to ascertain 
whether Anna's marriage would make any 
difference in the amount of her prospective 
inheritance. My imclfe had always announ- 
ced that my sister and I were to be the 
joint inheritors of what property he had to 
leave, and that it would be divided equally 
between us. 

" I told him," said my uncle, speaking of 
this to me afterwards, "I told him that 
neither your sister nor her husband would 
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ever be the richer by one penny of my 
money. She and he have chosen their way, 
and must pursue it together. But never, 
with my consent, shall any help go from me 
to them, either during my life or after my 
deatL I have one niece, one child, one 
heiress. He wanted to see you, feeling sure, 
he said, that you would not wish this. But 
I told him, if you were an angel I was none, 
and that in this matter I would have my 
own way. So he left me." 

I tried, of course, to alter my imcle's reso- 
lution. What was the money to me ? But 
whenever I reverted, even distantly, to the 
subject, he grew so fierce and terrible in his 
anger against her, that I was fain to cease 
my pleadings, and leave it to time to soften 
him more effectually than any poor words of 
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mine could. So, the autumn and the winter 
and the spring wore away, and the summer 
came round again in its appointed course. 
Twice during the year Mr. Norcliffe had 
come to see us, and on his last visit had 
pained me by asking me to be his wife. 
Pained me, because my own trouble made 
me tender to the genuine feeling of an 
honest heart. And it could never, never be. 

"I don't ask for love, Miss Sedley," he 
said. "I know and respect your feelings. 
But if you could ever bring yourself to think 
of me — ^if you could give me any hope that 
time might change your resolution — you 
would make me a very happy man." 

I think I did not fully know what my love 
for Horace had been, nor fully realise how 
that part of my life was lost to me, until I 
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received this proposal. My uncle would 
have encouraged it ; and Mr. NorcliflFe was a 
man every way my superior, and I was very 
sensible of the great honour he did me when 
he placed this high confidence and trust in 
me. But all that was over. I assured him 
that my manying was impossible, then and 
thereafter. He took it like the fine-natured 
gentleman he was. And the last words he 
said to me on that occasion were these : 

" Miss Sedley, if you ever need a friend's 
advice, or a brother s protection, will you be- 
lieve that I should esteem it my dearest pri- 
vilege to ajBFord you both ? Will you tell me 
you trust me enough to ask me for them?** 

This I could most heartily and gratefully 
assure him. 

There had been several liettei-s from Anna 
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to my uncle, and there had beeti one di* 
rected in Horace's hand. But uncle Gough 
thrust them all unopened into the fire, 
holding them firmly in the blaze until the 
last fragment was consumed. My heart 
yearned sometimes for news of my sister. I 
had been thinking, dreaming, musing on 
her, and on Horace, all the year ; and, as my 
first anguish softened, I began to ask myself 
if this estrangement Were to go on all 
through our lives. He had loved her best. 
Was she not more beautiful, more attractive, 
than I ? I thought sometimes that if they 
had only come to me, and had only confessed 
that they loved feach other, and had asked 
that I should release Horace firom his pro- 
mise, I could have done it. 

One bright day I had persuaded my uncle 
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to drive some miles out of town, to a small 
property he had in a neighbouring village, 
consisting of a few cottages and some pasture 
land. One of his tenants had desired to see 
him on, I know not what, business connected 
with some trifling repairs. It would be a 
change, an occupation, an excuse for a short 
absence from home. I dreaded to see him 
entirely lose his once active habits, and sit 
dreaming in the house day after day. I 
urged him to drive over to the village, and, 
having seen him set off in his high gig with 
the old mare, fat and frolicsome after her 
long rest, I took advantage of his absence to 
go into Willborough and make some house- 
keeping purchases. I had almost completed 
my task, and was nearing the Gable House 
on my way back, when I remembered that 
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cook had asked for some sweet herbs, and I 
went into a shop to get them. We all know 
how subtle and potent is a familiar odour to 
awaken sleeping memories in the brain, and 
the smell of that shop invariably took me 
back to the market-day when Anna had 
gaily thrust a fragrant bunch of herbs over 
my uncle's shoulder, and we had first seen 
Horace Lee. me ! how long, how long 
ago, it seemed ! 

The good woman who served me, put up 
what I wanted ; and then, as I took the little 
parcel in my hand, she said : 

" So we've got your sister back among us, 
Miss Sedley." 

" My sister ! " 

I suppose my face turned very white, for 
I felt the blood rush back to my heart, and 
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the woman looked at me with a startled 
expression, 

" Dear life, Miss 1 I hope I haven't done 
wrong to mention it. I never thought but 
what you knew. Will you sit down a mo- 
ment, Miss ? " 

" No, no, thank you. But tell me— when 
did they — I mean how long " 

" How long they've heen here ? " said the 
woman, helping out my unfinished sentence. 
" Well, I'm not rightly sure, but it must be 
going on nigh a week. My master, he seen 
young Mr. Lee at Rotherwood's door last 
Thursday. They're staying there, I take it" 

I thanked her and hurried out of the shop. 
As soon as I reached home, I shut myself 
into my room, and, without ren^oving my bat 
and cloak, sat down to think. I should run 
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the risk of meeting them, unprepared, at 
any moment. I knew too well that any 
idea of my uncle's admitting them beneath 
his roof, was hopeless as yet. But I did not 
think he would forbid me to see my sister. 
Did he know of her being there ? I scarcely 
thought he could ; he had so resolutely set 
his face against all mention of her name by 
any one whomsoever. It behoved me to 
consider how I should act. Could I bear it? 
Could I see him as my sister's husband? 
How would they receive me if I went ? I 
revolved all the aspects of the question 
without coming to any decision, when, on a 
sudden, my heart cried out : " She is your 
sister, she is the motherless companion of 
your infancy, she is the only Uving being of 
your blood you have to cling to. Go to 
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her!" I listened to my heart's voice, and 
arose, and went forth upon the urging of 
that strong impulse. I hastened out at the 
iron gates, and took my way along the street 
to the house the woman had mentioned, 
Mr. Rotherwood's offices were on the groimd 
floor, and (his dwelling-house being in 
another part of the town) the upper stories 
had been hitherto disused. But now, as I 
glanced at the windows, I saw white curtains 
there, and signs of habitation. I would not 
stop for a moment, nor slacken in my pa«e. 
lest I should turn coward and go back with- 
out fulfilling my purpose. I reached the 
private door, almost breathless with my 
speed, and, having knocked, was admitted 
by a little country servant, who stared at 
me with all her roimd eyes. 
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" Is — ^your mistress — ^within V* 

Only at the moment of asking the ques- 
tion, did I remember that I must now speak 
of Anna as Mrs. Horace Lee. With strange 
unaccountable inconsistency, I, who was 
coming there to heal the past, and offer 
reconciliation, could not make thai smaller 
effort of calling my sister by his name. 

" Yes," said the girl, with her wondering 
eyes still fixed upon my face : " she is at 
home." 

" I know her. I am a friend. Let me go 



up 



}> 



I pushed her aside, and ran up the stair- 
case, and into the sitting-room which faced 
it, and there — ^nursing a tiny infant at her 
breast, and singing softly to it, in the old 
sweet voice— sat my sister Anna. 
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"Margaret !" 

She rose and faced me. The deep red 
blood rushed over her face and neck, and 
then, receding, left her deadly pale. 

" Anna ! I did not know this. You are 
a mother, Anna! O Anna, Anna! let me 
kiss your child." 

With sobs, and half-uttered words, and 
passionate embraces, we clung together, 
holding the little baby between us. And 
so we wept, and wept, until, thank God ! 
the flowing tears washed from my inner- 
most soul the last lingering bitterness of 
anger. 

When we grew calmer and could speak 
to each other — ^that was not for a long 
time — Anna asked me if Uncle Gough were 
coming, and if he knew of my visit ? But, 
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in her quick way, she read the answer in 
my face before I could utter it, and drew 
back with the curved haughty lip I knew so 
well. 

"Ah, no. I see. He is still hard and 
implacable, and vindictive. Well, we must 
endure it. That is all." 

" Hush, hush, Anna ! Do not speak 
so ; I cannot hear it Tell me about your- 
self. How old is your baby ? What is its 
name ?" 

" Poor little thing I She is very wee and 
frail, isn't she ? Only two months old. We 
came away from the north, as soon as I was 
able to travel. She is called Lily." 

I remembered Horace having once told 

me that his mother's name had been Lilias. 

As I looked more closely at my sister, and 
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as her face recovered itself after the strong 
emotion of our meeting, I saw that she was 
thin and worn. She was very lovely, with 
the rich dark curls clustering round her 
forehead, and her lustrous brown eyes that 
looked larger than ever, from the thinness 
of her face ; but her cheek was very pale, 
and there were lines of care and suffering 
about her mouth, and the mark on her 
forehead, which told of the frequent con- 
traction of her handsome brows, had 
deepened. 

" Little Lily, poor small Lily, little fair 
white Lily, you don't know me ; do you ? I 
am Aunt Margaret ; and you must be very 
good to me, and love me very much." 

I had taken the infant in my arms, and 
I hushed it until it fell into a slumber, when 
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Anna told me to place it on a couch in the 
room that was prepared for it with pillows 
and a light warm shawl. 

" Hark !" cried Anna, as I laid the sleep- 
ing baby down ; " that is his step. Here is 
Horace." 

I have a confused remembrance of breath- 
ing a hurried prayer for strength, while that 
footstep mounted the stair ; and then his 
hand was on the lock, and he stood before 
us. Anna advanced to meet him, and put 
her hands upon his shoulders ; but his eye 
had lighted upon me, where I stood trem- 
bling like some guilty creature. Dashing 
down the papers he carried in his hand, he 
put his wife aside, and with a cry which I 
shall never forget, sprang across the room 
and clasped me in his arms. It was so 
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sudden, that for a second I was powerless to 
move. But almost instantly I released my- 
self from his embrace, and, retreating a step 
or two, held out my hand. I was astonished 
at my own strength, now that the test had 
come. 

"Forgive me," said Horace, passing his 
hand over his forehead, "it was so unex- 
pected. I — I did not know what I was 
doing when I caught sight of your face. 
Forgive me." 

" Forgive you ! " cried a voice, so hard 
and strained, that I started, scarcely know- 
ing it for my sister's. She stood looking at 
us, and her dark brows were knit, and her 
eyes flashed menacingly, and I saw what the 
change was that the year had made in Anna's 
face. All the youth had gone out of it. 
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" Forgive you ! " she exclaimed. *' Do 
you remember that your wife is present? 
Has the sight of Margaret so overwhebned 
you, as to blot out from your memory the 
past twelve months ? " 

Horace dropped my hand and turned 
towards her. 
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No, no, no," he answered. " I have not 



forgotten, Anna, that you are my wife." 

Something in his tone jarred upon her 
irritable nerves and set her in a flame. The 
old furious temper took possession of her, 
and shook her slender figure. She heaped 
reproaches on us both, until I stood aghast 
to hear her. 

" You had best be silent, Margaret," said 
Horace, turning to me. "She is a mad 
woman while the fit is on her." 
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He then sat motionless, with his head 
bowed upon his hands. Anna's loud angry 
tones awoke the child, who set up a piteous 
waiL I stooped to take it in my arms and 
soothe it ; but she snatched it from me, 
and pressed it to her breast with a fierce 
clasp. 

" She is mine, my child. You shall not 
touch her ! Her love, at least, I can claim." 
Then, turning to her husband : " You are a 
weak fooL Do you think I cannot see what 
old infatuation has come back at the sight 
of Margaret ? You are a weak fooL What 
was her love to mine? She never loved 
you. Why, at this moment, see how calm 
she stands ! What did she ever do to prove 
her love ? Would she have planned, schemed, 
defrauded, lied, to win you ? " 
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"Stop, Anna, in Heaven's name!" cried 
Horace, rising. "Say no more while this 
mad temper possesses you. Spare us, and 
spare yourself." 

" No ; I will not spare myself. I did 
plan, I did scheme, I did defraud, I did lie. 
I was false to my sister, to my uncle, to 
every one. There was nothing I would not 
have done or risked for you, because I loved 
you so, and because it seemed as if my great 
love TYhuat win yours in the end." 

"If neither for my sake nor your own, 
then for our child's, I beseech you to com- 
mand yourself," said Horace. 

The vehemence of her passion had so 
exhausted her that she burst into a storm of 
hysterical sobs, and fell back upon the couch 
with the baby wailing and moaning in her 
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arms. Horace went to her and motioned 
me away as I advanced : 

" Go now, Margaret. You can do no good," 
he said softly. And indeed Anna's sobs re- 
doubled at my approach, and she shrank 
away from me. " Go, and try to forget this 
miserable scene. God ever bless you for 

coming, Margaret. Don't " he hesitated, 

and then went on in a lower voice — " don't 
quite desert us. We deserve nothing at your 
hands, but you are not one to balance that 
bitter truth against our need of you. And 
— and — ^for the sake of this innocent little 
one, don't desert us, Margaret. Don't quite 
desert us." 

I went away from the room and from the 
house ; and, out of the dark sea of sorrow 
ai'ound me, only one thought rose clearly 
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into my mind. That he had loved me, until 
she turned his heart against me. That he 
had been deceived. That he had not been 
coldly false. 

For some days after, I hesitated whether 
or not I should tell my uncle that I had been 
to see Anna. Had my visit ended peace- 
fully, or given me any hope of happier rela- 
tions arising between us, I would have risked 
his short-lived anger, and confessed the truth 
at once. But I shrank from the idea of a 
recurrence of such harrowing scenes. I 
could not tell whether he knew of Horace's 
return to Willborough; but I thought it 
almost impossible that he should still be 
ignorant of it. So the week went by, and I 
was still undecided. At last I resolved to 
let Uncle Gough know by indirect means. 
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So I requested Stock to gather some choice 
wall fruit, for which the gardens of the Gable 
House were famous, as I wished to send a 
present to a friend. The old man brought 
the fruit wrapped in vine leaves to the morn- 
ing-room, where I was sitting, and where 
Uncle Gough was deep in the perusal of the 
weekly Gazette from London. Poor Stock 
was very feeble now, and bent by rheuma- 
tism. My aunt's death had been a real grief 
to the old man, whose few attachnaents were 
very strong and lasting. 

"I've been an' got what's left on 'em, 
Miss Margrit. They hain't like they used to 
be, but the Lord's will be done !" 

" Thank you. Stock. They look very fine, 
I think." 

" Ah, look ! If looks was all, some on us 
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'ud stand but a poor chance. Them necta- 
rines — ^why, I can remember the season afore 
iver Bill Green set foot in the place, they 
was one masVo' juiciness. Bustin' they was 
with ripeness. Seems to me as tho' summat 
had clean took the flavour out of every- 
think." Uncle Gough glanced over the news- 
paper : 

" Ay, ay. Stock. I begin to find that out 
myself. I'm afraid you and I are both suf- 
fering from a complaint that is apt to take 
the flavour out of everything. Old age, 
Stock, old age. But," he added gently, " it 
will cure itself, it will cure itself." 

" Yes, sure, sir," answered Stock, convey- 
ing something like softness into his hard 
immovable face and monotonous voice, in 
an indescribable way. " Yes, sure ; an' the 
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cure *11 be a lastin' an' a blessed un. Once we 
gits through the valley 0' the shadow, there'll 
be jojrful meetings t'other side. An' no more 
partin's. That's the blessedest, sir, bain't 
it ? No more partin's." 

" Margaret," said my uncle suddenly, when 
the old man had withdrawn, and I was pack- 
ing the fruit in an open basket, " who are 
those nectarines for?" I trembled, but I 
had made this opportunity, and would not 
let it slip. So I took courage to answer in 
as steady a voice as I could command : 
" Dear uncle, I hope you will not be angry. 
I thought I might have them. They are to 
send to my sister Anna." 

He still held the Gazette before him, so 
that I could not see his face; but I heard the 
paper rustle and^ shake in the dead silence 
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that ensued. I was very much frightened. 
At length my uncle rose from his chair and 
walked slowly towards the door; but before 
he reached it, he held out his hand, and I ran 
into his arms. '* God bless thee, my bairn!" 
he said very softly, and I felt a tear drop on 
my forehead. His hand was on the lock, but 
he paused in the act of opening the door, 
and said, without turning or looking at me : 
" Fm going into the garden, my lass. There's 
a vast of fruit and flowers almost spoiling 
there. Take whatever you want, and do as 
you like with them. You — ^you need never 
tell me anything about it." 

In this way, I obtained an indirect per- 
mission to send many little gifts from the 
Gable House to my sister, and they were 
accepted. It was a long time before I could 
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bring myself to visit her again, but I did so 
at last, having heard from one of the servants 
that the child was ailing sadly. After that, 
I constantly went to see her. I always chose 
those hours for going, when Horace would 
probably be absent; and during several 
months I did not see him half a dozen times. 
Anna's manner to me fluctuated; but though 
she was often fretful, irritable, and unreason- 
able, there was no repetition of the outburst 
to which she gave way on the occasion of our 
first meeting. Little Lily was fading and 
pining, and our anxiety and love for the dear 
child was a common ground of sympathy be- 
tween us. 

I had had several letters from Madame de 
Beauguet, giving pleasant accounts of her- 
self and her husband. I had kept her in- 
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formed, as well as I could, of all that had 
befallen at the Gable House ; of my aunt's 
death, and of Anna's marriage. My letters, 
as you may suppose, were but dreary ex- 
changes for her bright cheerful epistles. But 
she wished for them, and was glad to hear 
all about myself that I could make up my 
mind to tell her. I know she was glad to 
get my letters, because she said so. Anna 
would often ask to have news of the, De 
Beauguets. Their life in Canada, and the 
kind of people who surrounded them, seemed 
to have an inexhaustible interest for her. 
Gradually I discovered that she was eagerly 
endeavouring to persuade Horace to leave 
England altogether, and try his fortunes 
abroad. He was restless and imhappy here, 
she said. Things were not going well with 
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him. There, in America, he would have a 
wide field for his talents, and would work 
with energy. But I believe there was a 
secret unacknowledged feeling at the bottom 
of her heart that he would belong to her, 
more entirely and exclusively, when once he 
should be divided from the familiar scenes 
and friends that still claimed any regard 
from him at home. Be that as it might, 
Anna had set her heart upon this scheme, 
and pursued it with headlong vehemence. 
How Horace thought of it, I could not tell ; 
he never spoke to me on the subject. And, 
besides, as I have said, we very, very seldom 
met. But an unforeseen and painful cir- 
cumstance unexpectedly occurred to make 
him think seriously of the project. Old Mr. 
Lee was in the habit of receiving large sums 
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of money for the baronet, his employer, and, 
Sir Kobert being seldom at the Hall, had 
very nearly absolute control of the property. 
There was no appeal from Mr. Lee's decision 
for any tenant on the estate. Notwithstand- 
ing an arrogant pomposity of manner, and 
an implicit belief in the infallibility of his 
own wisdom, he was considered on the whole 
to deal fairly between landlord and tenant. 
Even those who most disliked him — ^I am 
sorry to say they were rather numerous — 
had to restrict their animadversions to the 
offensive "stuck-up-ishness" of his manner. 
" Our old gander 'minds me always of Mr. 
Lee,*' said Farmer Gibson once. " When he 
swims under the stone arch of the bridge on 
the river, he ducks his head down every time 

just as though he was high enough and 
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>crvti^ enough to cany away bridge and all, 
if he wasn't precious careful Now, the arch 
is a good six foot over him, let him crane his 
neck up as he will ; but the silly bird can't 
see that It's just the same with the steward. 
Why, whou ho comes into our place, he 
stoofM tlowu, so condescending, for fear he 
should do \\H a mischief like. Lord, we're a 
mile above his head all the time ! Only, ye 
see, he don't know it, no more 'n the gander." 
Unfortunately, this blind pride was des- 
tined to have a fall which crushed other 
people in its ruins. I dare say my uncle 
had heard rumours of the impending crash, 
iu Willborough, before it came. Disaster 
^KUnn comes unheralded by a warning 
Atww^phere of its own. But I lived so en- 
tirvlv out of even our little world, that the 
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evil tidings took me quite unprepared It 
seems that Mr. Lee, relying solely on his 
own judgment, and taking no counsel of 
those whose experience might have guided 
him, had embarked all he possessed in a 
ruinous speculation, which burst, leaving 
him, and many others, nearly penmless. 
But this was not the worst. The worst was 
overwhelmingly bad. It was hinted that 
Mr. Lee had not risked and lost his own, 
merely. For this error in judgment, per- 
haps more pity than indignation might have 
been bestowed on him : though, in truth, 
the world is generaUy very angry with 
people who lose their money, and finds it 
dreadfully hard to forgive that offence. But 
it was asserted that a very lai-ge sum which 
Mr. Lee had received for Sir Robert, and 
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which he should have deposited in the 
county bank, had been appropriated by him 
to this other purpose — ^no doubt with the full 
intention of replacing it — and was lost with 
his own property in the general ruin. I 
first heard the news from Anna, who was 
half-distracted about it. " He has disgraced 
us — disgraced Horace. That is the misery. 
The loss of his own money would have been 
a serious misfortune, of course. But this is 
shame and ruin." I cautioned my sister not 
to speak in that unguarded way until the 
truth of the matter should be positively 
ascertained. But she took this in ill part, 
asking me if I supposed the good name of 
her husband^s father were not as dear to her 
as to me ? Briefly, she was in no mood to 
be argued with, and I could only hope that 



in her excitement she had exaggerated the 
extent of the eviL But on venturing to 
speak to my uncle of the matter, I learned, 
to my dismay, that the worst had been con- 
firmed, and that Mr. Lee would not only be 
a ruined man, but one with a slur upon his 
name henceforward. " Uncle, what will they 
do with Mr. Lee ? Can Sir Robert punish him ? 
How will it be ? " In my anxiety, I forgot 
the tacit understanding between us that the 
name of Lee was never more to be men- 
tioned at the Gable House. Uncle Gough 
forgot it too, perhaps ; for he answered with 
a troubled face, " My lassie, it is a bad busi- 
ness. I am told his son is making every 
effort to repay the money belonging to Sir 
Robert ; if he can do so, they say it will be 
hushed up. As to old Lee's own savings, 
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they are blown to the four winds of heaven, 
like the dust of last summer." This was 
the calamity which made Horace finally re- 
solsre to leave England. He sold his share 
in Rotherwood's business to young Clinch ; 
and the sum thus raised, together with his 
savings during the past year, sufficed to 
replace Sir Robert's money. I believe the 
baronet behaved considerately, and forebore 
to take legal proceedings, on the assurance 
from Horace that his property should be 
restored. But of course Mr. Lee lost the 
situation he had fiUed so many years, and in 
his old age was cast destitute on the world. 
When all was done, there remained but a 
slender store wherewith to take Horace and 
his wife and child to Canada. He resolved 
on going first to Quebec, in the hope that 
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De Beauguet — ^now a prosperous man — 
might be able to assist him to find employ- 
ment. It was a sad, sad time. I was with 
them very much, rendering what assistance 
I could. Soon after it was settled that they 
should go, my uncle announced to me one 

day that he would be absent from Will- 
borough for a week or so. 

" I'm going to bide with Norcliffe, Madge," 
he said. " He has often asked me to go and 
see him, but I have never had the heart to 
do it yet. You'll be more at liberty when I 
am out of the way for a season. I'll be back 
with you, my darling, on the twentieth." 

Horace and my sister were to leave WiU- 
borough on the nineteenth. Before my imcle 
started for Beachington, almost at the last 
moment he gave me a little packet. 
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" This," said he, nervously, " is for you, 
Madge. It is your own, to do as you will 
with. I put no restriction whatever on the 
use you are to make of it, but don't let me 
hear of it any more." 

When he was gone, I opened it. It con- 
tained a bank note for fifty pounds. The 
few days preceding my sister's departure 
were very busy days, and seemed to fly past 
us. 

On the last evening I was left alone with 
Horace. Anna had quitted us to put her 
infant to rest, and we sat in the bare dis- 
mantled room, surrounded by the discomfort 
and desolation which attend the preparations 
for a long journey, while the evening shadows 
were deepening rapidly into darkness. Then, 
for the first time, I learned that old Mr. Lee 
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was to accompany them. " I could not leave 
my father here, to starve, Margaret," said 
Horace. " I have no means of providing for 
him. He must cast in his lot with us. 
Besides, Willborough scenes and Willborough 
people are painful to him now. It is best 
that we should all go and hide our shame 
and misery together." 

"I hope," said I, faltering, "I hope and 
trust your going may be for the best. 
There are some here who think that this — 
this " 

"This disgrace," suggested Horace, bit- 
terly. 

" — This misfortune, need not have driven 
you from England. You, at least, are blame- 
less." 

" Am I ? " he returned in a tone that sent 
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a sharp pang to my heart. " Yes, oh yes. I 
am blameless. Margaret, do you think I 
could have gone on living this life much 
longer ? It was killing me." 

" Horace ! " 

" Yes, it was killing me and killing her. 
We can never know happiness again." 

" Oh, Horace, do not say so ! " 

" Never, never again. But at least the 
daily and hourly torture we both endure in 
this place may be lessened. I am a wretch 
to distress you, Margaret," he said rising 
and going to the window ; " a selfish wretch. 
But the truth is, I am worn out, mind and 
body, by these last few weeks. I scarcely 
know what I am doing sometimes." 

I saw his hand go wearily up to his head 
against the dim window-pane. 
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" I know you are not well," I answered, 
struggling to regain composure; ''I have 
seen it for some time. The voyage and the 
change may be of service to you, and to my 
poor pale Lily. Horace, I have but one 
other word to say, and I say it with my 
whole heart — ^be good to Anna. She loves 
you; be patient with her; remember she 
will have but you in all the world now." 

" God help her, poor girl ! " he answered. 
"Yes, Margaret, you may trust me to be 
patient with her. Who should be patient 
with her, if not I? We must help each 
other." 

When Anna rejoined us, we sat and talked 
awhile with some poor assumption of cheer- 
fulness. We spoke of our old governess, 
and of her wedding-day ; and I sent many 
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messages to her and to her husband. Before 
I left, I went to look at baby, sleeping in her 
cot, and slipped into her little tender hand a 
paper containing my uncle's gift. I had 
written on it, " To Lily, from Aunt Margaret." 
But, the following day the little servant 
brought me a letter, left with her for me 
by my sister. It contained the bank-note 
and these words : " If my uncle chooses to 
recognise me as his niece and adopted 
daughter, I will cheerfully accept his assist- 
ance ; but I will take nothing in the shape 
of alms from you. A. L." 

Stubborn, self-tormenting spirit ! Poor 
misguided girl ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



"IXTEEKS and months had gathered into 
years, since my sister and her hus- 
band went away from England. Anna's life 
was as vaiied and adventurous, as mine was 
monotonous and calm. She wrote to me 
occasionally, but her letters were brief, and 
far from frequent. I heard more clear and 
detailed accounts of her life from Madame 
de Beauguet than from herself, as long as 
they remained near Quebec. But soon com- 
menced a series of wanderings and changes, 
which took my sister and her husband 
farther and farther out of our old friend's 
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ken. Things did not prosper with them. 
That much I could discover to my sorrow. 
Horace had a heavy burden on his shoul- 
ders now, and his health was far from good. 
Poor little Lily did not outlive her first 
Canadian winter, and Anna gave birth to 
three more children, who all, save the 
youngest, died in early infancy. The sur- 
viving little one, a boy, was cherished and 
watched over by his parents with great 
anxiety. Madame de Beauguet wrote me 
that it was piteous to see Anna's trembling 
apprehension lest he too should be taken 
from them. Old Mr. Lee had sunk into 
partial imbecility, and needed tending like 
a child. All these helpless beings had but 
Horace to lean on for support. My heart 
bled for them. Sometimes it seemed in- 



tolerable to me that I should be surrounded 
by all the comforts of my home at the 
Gable House, while they were facing poverty 
in a foreign land. But I was not allowed 
the solace of affording them any help. My 
uncle from time to time gave me sums of 
money "to do as I liked with;" and, as 
those sums were invariably forthcoming 
whenever there was news of difficulty 
and struggle from Canada, I did not hesi- 
tate to send them to my sister. But 
poverty and misfortime, far from sub- 
duing, seemed but to heighten, her 
haughty spirit. She sent back my offer- 
ings with a cold assurance that they were 
not needed. I could only forward the 
money to Madame de Beauguet, and beg 
her, if she saw them in any sore strait, to 

8 
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offer them assistance as though coming from 

herself. 

Time had been very good to me. I 

believe I was, in some respects, older than 
my years. Never very sprightly nor viva- 
cious, the great sorrow of my life had 
sobered what youthful gaiety I once pos- 
sessed. But though outwardly, perhaps too 
staid and quiet for my age, I was not with- 
out an inner peace and cheerfulness which 
seldom desei-ted me. I suppose the secret 
of it, was, the knowledge that I was dear 
and useful to my uncle, and, perhaps, to 
others. Ah, Lucy, you can never be quite 
unhappy, so long as there is left to you one 
human being to whom your affection is 
precious. Prize well this inestimable privi- 
lege of loving. Love, love, my child, abun- 
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dantly, ungrudgingly ; it shall be given to 
you again, ten thousandfold. 

Mr. Norcliffe was a frequent and wel- 
come guest at the Gable House. My uncle 
found great pleasure and comfort in his so- 
ciety ; and to me he was what he had pro- 
mised to be — a friend, a brother. Once, 
since his first offer, he had renewed his 
proposal ; but my earnestness on that occa- 
sion convinced him that his suit was hope- 
less, and he made me a voluntary promise 
never to address me on the subject again. 
This promise he kept with the most loyal 
good faith. " I cannot afford to lose your 
friendship, Margaret," he said ; " I may call 
you Margaret, may I not V I am so many, 
many years older than you, my child. I 

could not bear that there should be any 

8 2 



coDstraint or pain to you in our intercourse, 
and yet to lose your kind companionship 
and good-will would be very hard to me. 
Trust me that henceforward you shall never 
more be pained by a word or look of mine. 
I will put all that away — bury it in the Red 
Sea, if you Uke. That is the place for lay- 
ing unquiet spirits, is it not ? Mine, at all 
events, shall disturb you no more." As 
I have said, he was most loyal to his 
word. By this time, he had come to be 
intimately acquainted with our family his- 
tory, and my uncle had acquired the 
habit of appealing to his judgment on 
many points. Although his home was 
still at Beachington, he was much with 
us. As my uncle said, the Gable House 
was large enough for three, and it was a 
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charity to come and cheer us as often as he 
could. 

The story of one day's life was, as nearly 
as possible, the story of all the others in its 
outward details. The circling seasons melted 
into one another, and made us change, from 
time to time, the fireside for the garden. 
But there was no stirring event, no exciting 
incident, to startle us from the calm round 
of daily life. 

One bright June day, we were sitting out 
in the hay-field, my uncle, Mr. Norcliffe, and 
I. A wide elm spread its fresh canopy above 
our heads, there was a sleepy sweetness in 
the air, and silence had come down on us 
softly, with the peaceful shadow of the elm- 
tree. My uncle, leaning back in his garden 
chair, had fallen asleep. Mr. Norcliffe lay 
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on the grass, gazing up into the depths of 
the foliage above us. All at once he looked 
at me and said in a low voice : " What did 
you tell me was the date of your last letter 
from Canada ?" 

" The third of April It is time I should 
hear again." 

" Your letter was from Madame de Beau- 
guet ? " 

"Yes. It is long since I have had one 
from Anna. But they are moving about, 
and at the last accounts were in a wild, half- 
settled district. It seems veiy strange to me 
that Horace should have to be driven so 
from place to place." 

" Ay. A rolling stone, you know " 

" But why should it be ? It seems to me 
very hard." 
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" Majgaxet," returned Mr. Norcliffe, after 
a pause, " it is hard ; but it does not surprise 
me. With all your brother-in-law's talent 
and goodwill to work, he lacks the mental 
and physical energy necessary to attain suc- 
cess in such a country as that to which he 
has gone. He will fight, but hopelessly ; and 
that is not the way to win. When I saw 
him last, in the streets of Willborough, he 
looked broken. The heart had gone out of 
him. I saw it in his gait, in the carriage of 
his head, in the look of his eyes. Forgive 
me if I pain you : but you trust me, and I 
must speak the truth to you." 

" I know you will say nothing but what is 
true and good," I answered ; " but I cannot 
help weeping to think of Anna and the 
child. It seems too terrible that I cannot 
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help them. O, if uncle would but hold out 
a forgiving hand ! From him, Anna would 
take assistance. Could you not speak to 
him, Mr. Norcliflfe ? " 

" Heaven knows my readiness to do what 
I can for your sister, Margaret. But do you 
not see how much more difficult it is now, 
than it was before, to appeal to Mi*. Gough 
on her behalf? The sums he has given you, 
he naturally believes to have been applied 
to her use. If we confess to him that she 
has obstinately and implacably refused to 
receive them as coming through your hands, 
will that, think you, soften his heart towards 
her?" 

I was silent. 

" However, I will try what I can do. I 
understand well enough why — though your 
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influence with your uncle is strong on all 
other points — ^your pleadings for your sister 
do not avail to induce him to forgive 
her." 

"Do you? Whyr' 

« 

He looked at me curiously for a moment. 

'* Because it was you whom she most 
wronged, Margaret." 

My uncle awoke from his short sleep, and 
no more was said between Mr. Norcliffe and 
me, at that time. But this was the first of 
many similar conversations between us. He 
used his influence with my uncle on Anna's 
behalf, though without inducing him to take 
any active step towards reconciliation. At 
length, however, he prevailed so far as to 
gain from my uncle a half promise that he 
would reconsider his will. In the first force 
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of his stem anger against Anna and her 
husband, he had entirely altered the original 
distribution of his property, and had left 
everjrthing absolutely to me, as he had told 
Mr. Lee. Now, he promised Mr. Norcliffe 
that he would think of making some provi- 
sion for Annas child. To her, or to her 
husband, he steadily refused to bequeath a 
farthing. 

Thus, the summer and autumn of that 
year passed away, and I received no letter 
from Anna. Our old schoolmistress still 
wrote with the afifectionate fidelity that be- 
longed to her. But she could give only 
meagre tidings of Anna. Two sad facts 
were plain to her, she said ; that they were 
struggling with poverty ; and that Horace's 
health was fading beneath the sharp breath 
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of that inclement land. Meanwhile, my 
uncle spoke to Mr. NorclifiFe, from time to 
time, of altering his will. He would do it. 
He would think it out clearly. He would 
set his house in order, before he should be 
summoned away. He grew quieter and 
more silent as the year went on, but you 
could not say more sad. His manner, 
always kindly, became softer than I had 
ever known it. Also he would sit for hours, 
neither reading nor speaking, but gazing out 
before him with a look that seemed to con- 
template something far away. 

On Christmas Day we had been to church 

together. It was bitter cold, and he was 
chilled and numbed when we came home. I 

mixed him some hot spiced wine after dinner, 

as my aunt had used to do, and we sat listen- 



ing to the evening bells in the old fire- 
lighted room. 

"Peace — and — ^good-will," he murmured, 
softly. " Peace — an d — good-will. How 
plainly the bells say it, Madge ! *' 

As if the words had been put into my 

mouth and were not my own, I rose and 

embraced him : 

" O, dearest uncle, forgive her, forgive 

her ! " 

He put me gently away from him, after a 
while, and made me no answer. But, when 
we parted for the night, he kissed and blessed 
me solemnly, and the last words he spoke to 
me were these : 

" Blessed are the peacemakers. — I will try, 
Madge ; I will try." 

The sickly flare of a candle in the faint 
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grey wintry daybreak was the first thing 
that met my eyes when I awoke next morn- 
ing. The face of the woman who held it in 
her trembling hand, startled me into com- 
plete wakefulness at once. 

" Hester, what is the matter ?" 

" Miss Margaret ! Master ! " 

" Is my uncle ill ? " 

« 
" Oh, Miss Margaret. I'm afraid — " 

I cannot remember how I reached his 
room. I have a confused idea of her hud- 
dling a great cloak over my shoulders, and 
of the chilly feeling of the oaken boards to 
my bare feet. I had hardly made a step 
across the threshold of my uncle's chamber, 
when a strong gentle grasp was laid on my 
arm, and I heard Dr. Dixon's voice, say- 
ing : 
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" One moment, my dear Miss Sedley. Stay 
one instant to collect your strength." 

" Dr. Dixon, let me go to him. He is ill ; 
he wants me. You must not keep me from 
him I " 

" My dear Miss Sedley, believe me, I would 
not do so, if your presence could be of use or 
comfort to him. But — ^be composed, I be- 
seech of you — he " 

I broke from him and advanced to the 
bed. My beloved guardian and benefac- 
tor! No passionate tone of the voice he 
had listened to so often, no loving touch of 
the hand he had held in his generous pro- 
tecting clasp, could stir him now. Dead, 
dead ! 

I was not unsupported in that heavy hour. 
Our old doctor was kind and friendly, and 



< r •• 
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Mr. Norcliffe responded with instant prompti- 
tude to the hasty summons I sent him. 
They agreed that some afifection of the heart 
had been the immediate cause of my uncle's 
death, and that it must have been peaceful 
and painless. He had passed away in sleep, 
they believed, for he was lying quite placidly 
on his undisturbed pillow when they found 
him in the morning, lifeless and cold. There 
had been no change made in his will With 
the exception of some legacies to the ser- 
vants, I was left absolute mistress of the 
property. 

" I know," said I to Mr. Norcliflfe, " that 
he meant to make some provision for Anna 
and her boy. I am thankful to remember 
now, that his last words to me were words 
of softening towards Anna/' 
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" I believe as you do, Margaret/' said Mr. 
NorclifiFe, "that he so intended. But the 
alteration has never been made. Whatever 
portion of your uncle's money goes to Mrs. 
Lee now, she must receive from your hand." 

" I will hold it in trust for her," I an- 
swered. And we said no more. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" QOME one wants you, please. Miss Mar- 
garet," 
Hester's thin straight form stood in the 
doorway, and Hester's thin high voice spoke 
to me. I was sitting, very dreary and for- 
lorn, in the old mOmlQg-room. The fire had 
died down to a dull red ; the sky was leaden 
and lowering ; winter was without the house, 
and grief within. Only yesterday, they had 
carried away its master, never to return. 
The last journey across the home threshold 
had been made ; that journey which we 
must all make some day, and which leaves 
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those who remain behind, so desolate. Mr. 
Norcliffe was staying with Dr. Dixon, and 
they had both gone home, and left me for 
the evening. I was sitting solitary and sad, as 
I have said, by the low fire, with a sensation 
of utter lonelmess, and a yearning void in my 
heart, when I was roused by Hester's " Some 
one wants you, please. Miss Margaret." 

" Wants me, Hester ? Who is it 1 " 

" They asked for master first, please miss," 
said Hester, putting her apron to her eyes; 
" and I said as there was — as there was — 
no one here but you." 

A tremor in her usually measured tones 
roused my attention, deadened and dead 
though all my senses seemed to be, with 
much crying. 

" Who is it, Hester ? " 
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" Miss Margaret, would you step into 
the dining-room, please? I couldn't bring 
myself to tell her. Will you, please, step 
into the dining-room ? " 

I got up and followed her with a con- 
fused dizzy feeling, and a strange doubt 
of my own identity, if I may so express 
the sensation which I have experienced 
once or twice on occasions of strong emo- 
tion. The dining - pailour was without 
even the dull fire which burned in the 
morning -room. Its air struck cold and 
damp. Some leafless boughs in the garden, 
bedropped with sleet, tapped like elfin 
fingers on the window-pane. A woman, 
dressed in the deepest mourning, was 
sitting in the arm-chair — ^my uncle's chair 

— at the end of the room. She rose on 

T 2 
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my entrance. "I want to see my uncle," 
she said. 

*' Anna ! " 

She put out one hand to hold me off, 
as I rushed towards her, and then I saw 
that she held a little sleeping child, 
wrapped in her shawl. " I want to see 
my uncle. Do you mean to keep me from 
him ? " 

" Anna, Anna, for your own sake do not 
speak so harshly. My poor girl, my poor 
love, too late, too late ! " 

She staggered, and Hester, who had come 
with me into the room, made a step forward, 
as if to relieve her of the child. But she 
clasped him tighter, and leaned on the chair 
behind her for support. 

"Too late! What do you mean?'' I 
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could barely hear the words, her voice was 
so low and faint. 

"Anna, he is dead. He was buried 
yesterday." 

She sank down into the great chair, and 
the little child rolled from her arm, as its 
grasp relaxed, on to her knee ; but Hester 
took him and laid him, still half asleep, 
upon the sofa, while I busied myself with 
my sister. She had swooned. I called the 
other women-servants, and by degrees we 
revived her, and half carried, half supported, 
her to my own chamber, where we undressed 
her and laid her on the bed. She resigned 
herself to our hands, but uttered no word, 
and her wan face was motionless and rigid. 
After a time, I sent the others away, and 
sat by her side, silently watching. A dim 
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light from the shaded lamp fell on her face, 
and, as I looked at it, it seemed as if the 
years had been rolled back like a curtain, 
and I lived over again that moonlight night, 
when in that very room I had told Anna of 
my love. Poor changed pale face ! Drawn, 
and haggard, and aged, how altered from 
the lovely girlish countenance which had 
lain on the pillow, blooming out of its nest 
of soft dark curls ! 

I glanced at the black dress that lay 
beside the bed, and I read in it all the his- 
tory of her return. 

As I sat gazing on my sister's face, the 
large dark eyes opened, and looked at me. 

" I have been very ill, Margaret ; at 
death's door. That is why I am so weak. 
0, 1 have suffered much, in mind and body 1 '* 
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She followed my glance towards the black 
gown, which lay by the bed. " Yes," she said 
slowly, in a faint hoarse voice, " I have lost 
him. I have come home desolate, with my 
fatherless boy. If it were not for the child, 
I would pray that this hour might be my 
last. You think I speak calmly, while you 
are weeping. How I envy you those tears ! 
Mine are all spent, I think." 

She closed her eyes again, and lay silent 
for a long time. Then her lips moved, and 
I heard her whisper : 

" Margaret, bend down your face to me." 
I leaned over her, and touched her cheek 
with mine. I believe the same recollection 
rushed into her mind that had been in my 
own, for, suddenly, she threw her arms 
around my neck, burying her face upon my 
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breast, and burst into a flood of hysterical 
tears. I let her weep, holding her in my 
arms, and speaking no word, until the fit 
had exhausted itself. The tears eased her 
heai-t, and at last she lay, weak but tranquil, 
holding my hand in hers. Far, far, into the 
night, I sat beside her bed, and listened to 
the broken story she told at intervals. 

" No ! Let me speak," she said, when, in 
consideration of her bodily weakness, I 
would have urged her to try to sleep : " I 
cannot rest until I have told you all my 
misery. You know that we were poor, but 
you cannot imagine how poor we were. 
Failure met us at every turn. Horace 
struggled and suffered bravely, but I know 
now, and I knew then, that he felt it was 
all in vain. As long as we remained near 
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Madame de Beauguet and her good husband, 
things were not so bad. They helped us in 
a hundred nameless ways. When my poor 
little Lily lay sick, Margaret, I could not 
have procured the necessary help for her, if 
it had not been for our old governess. I 
know," she added, hastily, "I know what 
your face says. But I could not take the 
money from you then. My heart was 
hardened against you, Margaret, because I 
knew how much better you were than I, and 
because I knew that it must be so with him. 
Every kind act of affection coming from you, 
stung me ; for I thought, in my jealous heart, 
Horace will love her the better for this." 

" Oh, my sister ! " 

"Yes, I did. It is the bitter truth. I 
was poor, ailing, worn. I rose early, and 
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went to rest late, labouring feverishly to 
help in the daily struggle, with all my feeble 
strength. I tended the old man — my hus- 
band's father — ^till his death. I saw niy 
little children, bom in son-ow and poverty, 
fade, and languish, and die. But my wicked, 
proud spirit was not softened yet." 

A spark of the old fire blazed in her eyes 
as she spoke. 

"I could have endured it all and more, 
without flinching, if he had only been spared 
to me. But I would not bend, so I was 
broken — aground into dust by the only blow 
that could utterly overcome me. Horace, 
weak in body and weary in spuit, fell into a 
fever. We were in a wild, almost barbarous, 
place, helpless, penniless. Then, Margaret, 
when he was struck down in his youth, and 
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lay on a sick bed, then I was humbled and 
afraid. I would have gone on my knees 
before you, to get him the least one of the 
comforts he needed. We were hundreds of 
miles away from the only friends who cared 
for us on all that vast continent. I wrote to 
Madame de Beauguet distractedly, imploring 
her to send me help. The good creature 
came to me herself." 

"God bless her!" 

" Amen ! God bless her ! Yes ; she made 
that long dreadful journey alone, travelling 
day and night to reach us. Horace brightened 
when he saw her, but it was the last flicker of 
life. He would often have our boy, our only 
surviving child, lifted on to his bed, and he 
would lie holding the tiny hand in his, and 
gazing on the wistful face. The little fellow, 
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barely two years old, would sit mute and 
still, nestling by his father for hours. If we 
attempted to take him away, he struggled 
and sobbed until none of us had the heart to 
remove him. Many times we have waited 
until he dropped asleep, to carry him to his 
own little crib. One night I had fallen into 
an uneasy slumber from exhaustion, and I 
lay stretched on the floor at the foot of my 
husband's bed, when, in the dead silence of 
the night, I was awakened by hearing your 
name uttered in a loud clear voice. I started 
to my feet, and saw Horace gazing intently 
in the direction of the door. * You are come,' 
he said with a smile ; ' I knew you would 
come !' Margaret, before the avenging God, 
I believe that the anguish I endured at that 
moment might expiate even the great wrong 
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I did you. 'My own love, my Horace !' I 
cried frantically, clasping his poor thin hand, 
'don't you know me? Speak to me, my 
husband, or my heart will break.' His gaze 
never wavered from the door, but he pressed 
my hand with a feeble clasp, and softly whis- 
pered, ' Look at Margaret !' — and so he died. 
" Well ! Grief does not kill, for I am 
here. I lay for six weeks, raving in brain 
fever, and insensible to everything around 
me. Our good firiend nursed me, and took 
care of my boy, and fed us, and clothed us, 
^ and, when I could be moved, carried us both 
to her own home near Quebec. And then 
she urged me to return, and cast myself at 
uncle's feet, and supplicate for pardon and 
reconciliation. She spoke fii-mly and openly 
to me. She probed my heart, and fearlessly 
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showed me what a wretch I had been, even 
when I had most gloried in my strength. 
She told me that it was a duty I owed to 
my dead Horace, to confide his boy to the 
loving care of those who could provide for 
him. Her counsel prevailed over the last 
remnant of perverse pride in my broken 
heart, and I came. If I could but have seen 
my uncle — ^if he could but have known how 
I longed for his pardon and his love, even 
when I was hardest and worst! — ^but that 
consolation was not for me. It is just." 

" Anna, he loved and forgave you at the ^ 
last. I know that he dearly loved and fully 
forgave you. Had he not been taken away 
so suddenly, he would have shown you by 
his will, that " 

She laid her hand upon my lips. 
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"It is better so. I know that my boy 
and I must owe everything to your generous 
hand, and I will take your gift from you as 
though it came from Heaven. I am not 
what I was. I have been taught in a hard, 
hard school. It is better so, Margaret, 
better so," 



I have little to add, Lucy. By slow de- 
grees Anna recovered some measure of 
strength ; but she was never more the 
bright blooming creature she had been once. 
While she lived, she shared my home, and 
daily, hourly, made some new return to- 
wards the old fondness which had united us 
as children. The haughty spirit sometimes 
rose, the wayward temper occasionally broke 
forth, but never again was there any- serious 
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breach between us. Her boy, little Sedley — 
your father, Lucy — grew and thrived, and 
was the joy and sunshine of our quiet home. 
Stock, bedridden and very near the close of 
his long life, permitted Anna's boy to climb 
upon a chair to the tall old-fashioned chim- 
ney-piece in his room, and to reach down 
and fill for him his cherished pipe. Such a 
concession Stock never made before. Many 
and many a long churchwarden was smashed 
by falling from the inexpert little fingers; 
but Stock resented any attempt to interfere 
with him. 

"Let un be," he would growl out to 
Hester, who had constituted herself chief 
nursemaid, and was a little jealous of her 
authority. "Women folks knows nought 
about boys." 
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" Children should be obedient, Mr. Stock," 
Hester would retort, sharply. 

" Ah ! and so should women. Let un be. 
He'll be all right, I tell ye. He's got more 
sense in his little curly poll nor some as is 
more'n twenty times his age. Lord, it's a 
marvel to see the wisdom 0' that child ! " 

Nor did any number of mishaps, in the 
filling of a long series of pipes, shake Stock 
one jot in his conviction that if the " women- 
folks " would only leave Master Sedley alone, 
he would infallibly come out triumphant 
from any possible trial of his skill and wis- 
dom. The child took greatly to Aunt 
Margaret. Sometimes when he came frolick- 
ing up to me in his gleeful way, his meny 
laughter and bright arch glance would make 
me sad for a season. For it was as if his 
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father's spirit were looking out of his blue- 
grey eyes. But little Sedley, though he 
inherited Horace's sweet temper and buoyant 
disposition, was made of sterner stuff than 
his father. He had what poor uncle Gough 
used to say Horace wanted — ^ballast. 

You have heard of Mr. Norcliffe from 
your father. He took my nephew as his 
pupil, and helped to make him the clever 
doctor he is ; and the pretty house, where 

ft 

you and your brothers and sisters were 
bom, once belonged to him. After my 
sister's death, I gave up the Gable House, 
and came to be near Sedley Lee and his 
young wife. When children gathered round 
them, and their pleasant house was filled 
with the sound of fresh young voices, I 
begged to have you, my godchild, to be 
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as a daughter to me. Your good parents 
trusted me with their treasure, and their 
treasure is very dear and precious to my 
heart. 

Anna died with her head upon my breast, 
and my hand in hers. My name was the 
last word upon her lips, as it had been on 
the lips of him whom we both had loved so 
well. 

From my chamber window that looks on 
the sea, I sit and watch the restless striving 
waves, that rise and fall, and fall and rise 
again. With very different eyes do I look 
upon them now, from those of that poor 
love-lorn girl who saw them through her 
tears near fifty years ago. The waves toss 
and leap wildly ; but the heart that once 
beat more wildly than they, is at peace. I 
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look out at .the sunset, and think with a 
thankful spirit that my life is setting, 
serene and bright, even as the daylight dies 
brightly in the west. I await the sum- 
mons to depart, not impatiently — ^for life 
has many sweet moments for me — ^but with 
hope. The remembrances of my early life, 
its scenes, persons, and incidents, become, 
not less but more clear to me as I grow old. 
And sometimes it is with me, as the German 
poet has said : " The present and near seem 
afar off, and that which has disappeared 
becomes the only reality." 



THE END. 
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